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Introduction 



The 49 papers presented in this volume are evidence of the research, scholarship, and 
professional nature of the offerings of the National Conference of African American 
Librarians, sponsored by the Black Caucus of the American Library Association. 

It has been quite an experience helming this project, and unfortunately, for a variety of 
reasons, all of the papers and presentations from the conference are not included. It is the 
hope of this Proceedings committee that the authors and presenters not represented will 
share their scholarship, expertise, and research in other venues so that the profession at 
large will benefit. 

These proceedings have been a long time in coming and the rich content proves that it 
was well worth the wait. The papers from the Concurrent Sessions are arranged into 9 
tracks, based on the call for papers issued prior to the conference by the Program 
Committee; along with the presentations of 2 Pre-Conferences and 6 Contributed Papers. 
The 9 tracks and Pre-Conference topics are as follows: 

♦ Pre-Conference I: Library Connections: An International Information Exchange 

♦ Pre-Conference II: Globally Connecting the Stories for Children and Young Adults 

♦ Making Global Connections in Library and Information Science Education 

♦ Making Global Connections in Collection Development and Archives 

♦ Making Global Connections in Public Library Services 

♦ Making Global Connections in Academic Library Services 

♦ Making Global Connections in Law Librarianship 

♦ Making Global Connections in Recruitment and Professional Development 

♦ Making Global Connections with Authors and Publishers 

♦ Making Global Connections 

♦ Contributed Papers 

The associate editors worked very hard editing and transcribing the content of these 
Proceedings and we would like to extend a special thank you to the all of the authors who 
worked with us in preparing their papers. It is our hope that our efforts will reflect the 
essence of the authors' intent. 

Sincerely, 

Teresa Y. Neely, Editor 

Proceedings of the Third National Conference of African American Librarians 
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American Library Association 

Mission: 

The Black Caucus of the American Library Association serves as an advocate for the 
development, promotion, and improvement of library services and resources to the 
nation's African American community; and provides leadership for the recruitment and 
professional development of African American librarians. 

Purposes: 

1. To call to the attention of the American Library Association the need to respond 
positively on behalf of the Black members of the profession and the information 
needs of the Black community by reviewing, analyzing, evaluating, and 
recommending to the American Library Association actions on the needs of Black 
librarians which will influence their status in the areas of recruitment, development, 
advancement, and general working conditions; and to provide information on 
qualifications of Black librarians. 

2. To review the records and evaluate the positions of candidates for the various offices 
within the ALA to determine their impact upon Black librarians and services to the 
Black community. 

3. To monitor the activities of Divisions, Round Tables and Committees of the 
American Library Association, by active participation within these groups, to make 
sure that they are meeting the needs of Black librarians. 

4. To serve as a clearinghouse for information about Black Librarians in promoting their 
wider participation at all levels of the profession and the Association. 

5. To support and promote efforts to achieve meaningful communication and equitable 
representation in state associations and on the governing and advisory boards of 
libraries at state and local levels. 

6. To facilitate library service which will meet the information needs of Black people. 

7. To encourage the development of authoritative information resources about Black 
people and the dissemination of this information to the larger community. 

8. To open up channels of communication to and through Black librarians in every unit 
of the ALA. 
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Another Look at Africa and African 
Americans 



E. J. Josey 

As we gather in this Third National 
Conference of African American 
librarians, I am honored that you have 
asked me to address you. I have chosen 
the topic ‘Another Look at Africa and 
African Americas.’ I believe that this 
topic relates to our theme. Culture 
Keepers IH: Making Global Connections. 

African Americans have always had a 
fascination with the continent of Africa. 
Even during the dark days of slavery 
when we were tom from Africa and 
brought to the United States, we never 
lost sight of our Motherland. Although 
our families were broken up and tom 
asunder, we still maintained links with the 
past by not forgetting the other language 
that we had in Africa. Those of you who 
will remember Roots may recall that is the 
way that the distinguished author of 
Roots, Alex Haley, was able to determine 
from what part of Africa his mcestors had 
come to these shores. He remembered 
the words that his grandmother related to 
him and was able to piece together 
historical fragments that serve as the 
backdrop for one of the great literary 
works of the 20th century. 

During the early years of the century, 
black Americans were relatively ashamed 
of Africa and an 3 thing that purported to 
be African. During the years of the 20's, 
the 30's, and the 40's the only pictures that 



African Americans saw of Africa were the 
Tarzan pictures which indicated that 
Africans were savages, wore loin cloths 
and were primarily beasts of burden. In 
the heart of hearts of African Americans, 
they were proud of their ancestors, but 
when they saw those pictures in the 
context of American and western 
civilization they were rather ashamed of 
their past and did not want to claim their 
African heritage. Then came the 1960's 
when many of the African states gained 
their freedom from the colonial powers; 
African Americans began to see 
diplomats and representatives to the 
United Nations on the television 
representing African states. These 
diplomats, men and women, were elegant 
and well spoken. They made all of us 
proud of Africa and our heritage. We 
African Americans began to reestablish 
and strengthen our linkages with Africa. 
While the Tarzan movies were considered 
negative and distressing to African 
Americans, nevertheless, we did not 
abandon Africa as our homeland. This is 
quite evident that most of our early 
churches maintained the name, African. 
Even today the AME church, the African 
Methodist Episcopal church, continues to 
have the name Africa in its corporate 
name. In Savannah, Georgia where I did 
my early professional career, is the oldest 
black church in America; it is known as 
the First Africa Baptist Church. There are 



E. J. Josey is ALA and BCALA past president, professor emeritus. School of Information 
Sciences, University of Pittsburgh. 
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a couple of other churches in that city that 
bear the name Africa, as a matter of fact, 
the Second African Baptist Church is 
located there. Therefore, we did not 
abandon our ties to Africa, for we were 
proud of our linkage to Africa. Africans 
were a deeply religious people. Lerone 
Bennett Jr. tells us that "Religion, to the 
African, was life. Every event was 
charged with religious significance, and 
the climax of life was death. The 
African’s attitude towards death, 
anthropologists say, survived the Atlantic 
crossing and took root in the soil of black 
American life."* It is quite understandable 
why the early churches were proud to put 
in their corporate name that the churches 
were African. In addition to religion, art 
was a very creative form in Africa and 
this survived and came to America with 
us. Another contribution from the African 
soil that migrated with us to America was 
music, for music was embodied in many 
things in Africa with the poetry of the 
tom-toms. The call and response pattern 
with the leader and the course alternating 
we see in our churches and in many other 
things that we do musically. Time will 
not allow me to talk about the many many 
things that we brought from Africa. 
Nevertheless, I would like to share with 
you what Lerone Bennett has said. 



The individual who emerged from 
this African chrysalis was 
courageous and creative. He was 
not soft; he was hard. He had 
fought the tsetse fly and hundreds 
of nameless insects, and had 
survived. He had rested from the 
hungry jungle gaps of land and he 
had found time to think beautiful 
thoughts and to make beautiful 
things. He was used to hard work 
and he was accustomed to an 
elaborate social code. If he was a 



nobleman or a rich merchant or a 
priest — if, in short, he belonged to 
the upper classes, as did some 
who came to America in chains, 
he was used to political 
responsibilities, to giving orders 
and taking them, to making and 
altering mles, to governing. In 
fact, as Stanley M. Elkins said, in 
an otherwise questionable essay, 
“he was the product of ... cultural 
traditions essentially heroic in 
nature.” 

What is equally true and equally 
important is that Africa's past is 
critical to an understanding of 
white America. For it is 
impossible to understand white 
America, it is impossible to 
understand Thomas Jefferson or 
George Washington or the US 
Constitution, without some 
understanding of Africa's gift to 
the New World. And what that 
means, on the level of history and 
the level of reality, is that 
America, contrary to the generally 
accepted view, is an African as 
well as European invention.^ 



While we focus on the topic. Another 
Look at Africa and African Americans, 
we must understand that African cultural 
patterns are a real part of American 
society today. 

While the African American did not like 
what he or she viewed on the movie 
screen about Africa through the Tarzan 
movies, nevertheless, the African 
American was interested in doing 
something about Africa. 



In 1900, 97 years ago, there held 
what was called the 1900 Pan- African 
Congress. The Pan-African Congress was 
held in Lxindon in Westminster Town 
Hall July 23, 24, and 25. There were 
thirty-three men and women representing 
people of African descent from 
throughout the world. Of the six 
delegates from the United States were two 
women from Washington, DC, Audrey 
Cooper and Ada Harris. Cooper was an 
Oberlin graduate and only months away 
from succeeding Robert Terrell as 
principal of the famous M Street High 
School in Washington DC. Of course the 
American delegation was led by our own 
Dr. William E. B. DuBois. 

In the closing session of the Pan Afidcan 
Conference, Dr. William E. B. DuBois 
made his famous speech, which was 
entitled, "To the Nations of the World." 
Dr. DuBois indicated that 

In the metropolis of the modem 
world, in this closing year of the 
19 th century there has been 
assembled a Congress of men and 
women of Afidcan blood to 
deliberate solemnly upon the 
present situation and outlook of 
the darker races of mankind. 

The problem of the 20th century is 
the problem of the color line, the 
question as to how far differences 
of race ... are going to be made 
hereafter, the basis of denying to 
over half the world the right of 
sharing to their utmost ability the 
opportunities and privileges of 
modem civilization. To be sure, 
the darker races of today are the 
least advanced in culture 
according to European standards. 
This has not, however, always 



been the case in the past, and 
certainly the world's history, both 
ancient and modem has given 
many instances of now despicable 
ability and capacity among the 
blackest races of men. In any case 
the modem world must remember 
that in this age... the millions of 
black men in Africa, America, and 
the Islands of the Sea, not to speak 
of the brown and yellow myriads 
elsewhere, are bound to have great 
influence upon the world in the 
future, by reason of sheer numbers 
and physical contact.... If, by 
reasons of carelessness, prejudice, 
greed and injustice, the black 
world is to be exploited and 
ravished and degraded, the results 
must be deplorable, if not fatal, 
not simply to them, but to the high 
ideals of justice, freedom, and 
cultural which a thousand years of 
Christian civilization have held 
before Europe.^ 

Dr. DuBois and the NAACP 

The NAACP was founded in 1909. Dr. 
DuBois was one of the leading proponents 
for the establishment of the organization. 
While the NAACP was primarily 
concerned with domestic issues that black 
Americans faced in the United States, the 
NAACP was also concerned about racial 
problems from an international point of 
view. It was concerned especially about 
South Africa and other places of the world 
such as India, Tunisia, and Indonesia. At 
the close of World War I, when it became 
evident that there was to be a peace 
conference, the NAACP adopted what 
was known as "The Future of Africa: A 
Platform." The twelve point platform did 
call attention to the problems of Africa 
along with excellent solutions. Through 
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Dr. DuBois' initiative, Pan-African 
conferences were organized in 1919, 
1921, 1923, 1927 and 1944 in an effort to 
expose the evils of colonial imperialism in 
Africa and to discuss the wrongs that had 
taken place there. These conferences that 
were held during the years that I 
mentioned above had a tendency to keep 
alive in the hearts of American blacks 
their African origin and their obligation to 
a land of their race's birth. Africa had 
been stripped of a great deal of its wealth 
by alien people. The NAACP was the 
major organization of this country at that 
time that was speaking on behalf of 
Africa, and all of us owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Dr. W. E. DuBois for his 
efforts. It was Dr. DuBois who sensitized 
the NAACP regarding the importance of 
Africa. 

What I have tried to show is that African 
Americans have had a long time interest 
in the affairs of Africa. I have belabored 
the point in order to provide an historical 
perspective. We will now turn to the 
Black Caucus' interest in Africa. 

The AT A Black Caucus and Africa 

Twenty-five years ago, at the 1972 
January Midwinter meeting of ALA, I 
pointed out to the Black Caucus that the 
American Library Association in its 
programming for International Book Year 
was thinking about every part of the globe 
except Africa, and I urged the Caucus to 
take positive action to correct ALA's 
indifference to Africa.'^ The Caucus 
unanimously adopted a resolution in 
support of the 1972 International Book 
Year, and urged Black Caucus members 
to visit Africa to work in libraries. We 
sent a funding request to send a person to 
Africa to represent us in the libraries of 
Africa. 



Vivian Hewitt, Mohammed Aman, and I 
served as a subcommittee and wrote a 
proposal for funding Of the project. We 
were able to obtain funding from the 
African American Scholars Council of 
Washington, DC to provide financial 
resources to send Thomas Battle of the 
Howard University Library to serve on 
the staff of the National Library Board in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. In this exchange 
effort, Harry Kamara of the National 
Library Board of Sierra Leone journeyed 
to our country and served on the staff of 
the Howard University Library as well as 
the District of Columbia Martin Luther 
King Jr. Library. The funding from the 
African American Scholars Council also 
provided the Caucus the opportunity in 
1974, two years later, to send the eminent 
Wallace Van Jackson, a Librarian 
Emeritus of Virginia State College to 
journey to Afiica to serve on the library 
faculty of the University of Botswana, 
Lesota and Swaziland campus in the city 
of Manzini. In this particular exchange 
program, there was no exchange because 
the library did not have a librarian to send 
to America to obtain experience here. 

The Black Caucus. IFLA. and Kenya 

In 1982 several Black Caucus members 
traveled with me to the IFLA Conference 
that was held in Montreal, Canada. At 
this conference, we met with the chairman 
of the Kenyan Library Association who 
asked our help in having IFLA meet on 
Kenyan soil. However, at that time, I was 
serving on a working group for the 
establishment of a Section on Library 
Services to Multicultural Populations in 
IFLA. At this meeting Ismail Abdullahi 
was presenting a paper on the needs of 
minorities, and I found that his views and 
my views were about the same. Some of 
our European colleagues did not support 
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our views but we prevailed. It was at this 
conference in Montreal that we met with 
the Chairman of the Kenya Library 
Association and began to think about 
ways in which we could have the 
American Library Association Black 
Caucus work with the Kenya Library 
Association in bringing IFLA to Kenya 
and also to sponsor a special seminar in 
Kenya. We were successful in obtaining 
the support of the Black Caucus in this 
endeavor as well as librarians of color in 
England, and in other parts of Africa to 
support this initiative. At the time, I had 
no idea that when the IFLA conference 
would take place in Kenya that I, E. J. 
Josey, would be the president of the 
American Library Association and would 
lead the American delegation to IFLA. I 
returned from the 1981 IFLA conference 
fired with enthusiasm, and I urged a large 
number of people to consider attending 
the IFLA conference in Nairobi. Of 
course in organizing the conference we 
asked people to participate and to 
contribute papers to the IFLA 
preconference seminar. For the first time 
in its history, the 1984 General 
Conference of IFLA was held on African 
soil, in Nairobi. The conference theme 
was Underlining the Indispensability of 
Library and Information Services in 
National Development. The Black 
Caucus of the ALA joined the Kenya 
Library Association in organizing the first 
seminar of African and African American 
Librarians.^ The IFLA preconference 
seminar brought together African 
librarians and African American librarians 
who presented papers and exchanged 
ideas on a variety of issues such as 
literacy programs, services to children, 
ethnic collections, library and 
bibliographic instruction, public library 
services, and the transfer of information 
technology. While the seminar was 



organized by me who at the time served 
as the president of the American Library 
Association, I had great support and help 
from my colleagues in the Kenya Library 
Association and Dr. Abdullahi who, at the 
time was living in Denmark. Many of 
those who participated in the Black 
Caucus/Kenya Library Association one- 
week preconference seminar felt that the 
preconference seminar was far better than 
the main IFLA conference. I will be 
forever indebted to the many Black 
Caucus members and many black 
librarians who journeyed with us to 
Kenya to help our brothers and sisters in 
that nation to sponsor the first and only 
meeting of IFLA to be held on African 
soil. There are some of you present who 
also participated in this historical event 
and will agree that this was a great 
occasion and historical event that we will 
never forget. It is my hope that we will 
on another occasion be able to meet with 
our colleagues in Africa. We did try on 
two or three occasions to work with our 
colleagues from Nigeria, but political 
events at the time prevented our being 
able to carry out our efforts successfully. 
While I have represented the American 
Library Association in many nations of 
the world including Australia and 
numerous countries in Europe, I believe 
that the travel to Kenya was the most 
rewarding that I can remember. We must 
find other means to work with our African 
bothers and sisters in the library and 
information field. I would be remiss if I 
do not call attention to the fine work that 
George Grant has done in organizing the 
sending of books to several parts of Africa 
as well as the Caribbean. While we can 
applaud ourselves on these small efforts, 
nevertheless, there are many other things 
that we can do as well. 



A Look at Africa Today 

All of us are very happy about what has 
transpired in South Africa. South Africa 
as most of you know was the most racist 
nation on the face of the globe for its 
sanction of racism was a part of its 
constitution. Many of you may remember 
that I led the fight in AT .A to get AT .A to 
bring sanctions against South Africa. It 
was a tough fight, but we won every time 
that the forces of regression tried to spring 
back the clock to bring a resolution to the 
floor of Council to impede our efforts. 
When we look at South Africa today, we 
are grateful for the miraculous changes. 
We know that all is not well, but what has 
transpired is something that we can be 
very proud of, for Nelson Mandella has 
been a stellar president, he has been just 
terrific. We are also very proud of South 
Africa's Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission. This is a commission that 
has brought people together to talk about 
what crimes they committed in the terrible 
apartheid days and I think that this work 
is great. Of course when I think about 
this Commission, I think about the move 
in our own country to consider whether or 
not the government should apologize to 
African Americans for the slavery that we 
have had to suffer in this country. We are 
proud of some of the efforts that have 
been taking place in Africa. Very 
recently, Liberians lined up solemnly in 
the ruins of their seven year civil war in 
Liberia to elect a government that 
hopefully will bring peace to that troubled 
land. The United Nations recently has 
appointed a Malawin law professor as a 
human rights investigator for Nigeria and 
Rwanda. This was done last month in 
June by the Human Rights Commission 
of the United Nations. I trust that 
something good will come out of this 
particular development. While we have 



just probably proclaimed the virtues of 
Kenya in terms of hosting the first 
international library conference on 
African soil back in 1984, we are 
disturbed about the government shutdown 
of Kenyatta University and the four 
campuses of the University of Nairobi. 
We were also disturbed to know of the 
fact that the great Anglican cathedral in 
Nairobi that could be a sanctuary for 
people who are in distress was invaded by 
the police of Kenya to track down the 
students. We are hoping that peace will 
prevail in that land and that they will take 
a lesson from our spiritual, and "Study 
War No More." 

In addition to pointing to what is 
transpiring in South Africa, I would be 
remiss if I did not mention the beginning 
of the Africa Economic Community 
(AEC) which has been recently 
established. Among its major objectives, 
the Africa Economic Community will 
seek to celebrate Africa's economic 
growth and development by defeating 
disease, hunger, and poverty. The AEC, 
whose founding treaty was adopted seven 
years ago was launched at the 
Organization of Africa Unity. It is our 
hope that this will bring a new dawn for 
Africa. Related to strengthening Africa 
economically, those of you who may have 
attended the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 1997 
conference in Pittsburgh may remember 
that President Clinton reminded us that 
his administration has just announced a 
new initiative on promoting economic 
development in Africa. He pointed out 
that several African countries 
economically grew about seven percent 
last year and with pride he said that more 
than half the countries on the continent of 
Africa today are democracies. 
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Continuing Efforts and the Future , 



I wish to applaud the Black Caucus of the 
American Library Association for its 
effort to support the Zimbwawe Book 
Fair. Some of our members have been 
able to receive grants to support their 
efforts in attending this very important 
book fair. It is my hope that while we 
support the Zimbwawe Book Fair that we 
will also help to support libraries in Africa 
as well. Many of you may remember that 
in 1987 on behalf of the USIA, the United 
States Information Agency, I traveled to 
several of the countries in East Africa to 
look at libraries and to talk to librarians’ 
groups. I made a report that I wrote 
containing more than 100 pages about my 
experiences and my recommendations, 
but nothing has ever been done about it. 
Nevertheless, we will keep our hopes up 
and we must continue to find ways of 
helping our brothers and sisters in Africa. 
Those of you who will be attending the 
IFLA conference in Copenhagen will be 
pleased to know that an African woman 
from Botswana, H. Kay Raseroka, 
Director of the Library, University of 
Botswana, will be a candidate for the 
Executive Board of IFLA. This is the 
first time that an African has been 
nominated for election to the Executive 
Board of IFLA. I used my office as the 
Chair of the ALA International Relations 
Committee to get the help of all seven of 
the library associations of our country to 
support Kay, and I am hoping that Kay 
Rasoraka will win and become a member 
of that Board. While we have had a 
person from China and India to serve on 
the IFLA Executive Board we have never 
had an African. The time for this change 
must be in 1997. I know that all African 
Americans who will be in attendance at 
the IFLA Conference in Copenhagen will 
be pulling for Kay Rasaraka's election. 



While we want to continue our 
professional relationship with our 
librarian colleagues in Africa, we must 
not forget the plight of the libraries in 
Africa. One of the most recent works in 
this area is a book entitled. Libraries in 
Africa: Pioneers. Policies and Problems 
by Anthony Olden, published by 
Scarecrow Press. While it is a revision of 
his University of Illinois Ph.D. 
dissertation, nevertheless, it does provide 
a panoramic view of some of the 
problems related to the lack of books, 
staff, facilities, and resources in libraries 
in Africa. In short, it is similar to the 
report that I did for the United States 
Information Agency. I am hoping that 
someone is listening. I almost forgot to 
say that this book was reviewed by our 
own Khafre Abif in the April 1997 issue 
of the Library Quarterly. If you do not 
have time or access to reading the book 
itself, you can at least read Mr. Abifs 
well-written review. 

What Does the Future Hold 

First of all, the Black Caucus should 
support the work of the ALA International 
Relations Committee in its efforts to 
strengthen our support for Africa. There 
is something else that we can do, for there 
is an organization that is called 
Constituency for Africa (CFA). It is a 
Washington, DC based education and 
advocacy organization. It is organizing a 
series of town hall meetings on Africa in 
cities all across this country. This is an 
unprecedented effort to build public and 
private support for Africa in the United 
States. If you live in a city where such a 
meeting is being held, I would urge you to 
attend these meetings and to help the 
people who are trying to get the United 
States government agencies such as the 






United States Agency for International 
Development, the Peace Corp, and the 
International Monetary Fund to support 
Africa. Africa has been far too long a 
neglected continent. We who have 
African roots have a responsibility to 
change the status quo. I know by your 
attendance today that you are interested in 
helping us to strengthen Africa and 
especially to strengthen the work of our 
library and information professional 
colleagues in that great continent. 

Finally, you who are assembled here are 
the culture helpers, and as librarians we 
must help all African Americans to cope 
with their diverse world — intellectually 
and emotionally — ^by recognizing their 
cultural interdependence with Africa. 

Thank you. 

* Lerone Bennett, Jr. Before the 
Mayflower A History of Black America 
(Chicago: Johnson Publishing Company, 
Inc. 1982), p. 25. 

^ Ibid ., pp. 26-7. 

^ David Levering Lewis, W.E.B. DuBois 
Biography of a Race 1868-1919 (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1993), 
j>p. 248-9. 

E. J. Josey, "Black Caucus of the 
American Library Association" in E. J. 
Josey and Ann Allen Shockley, 
Handbook of Black Librarianship 
(Littleton, CO, 1977), pp. 73-4. 

^ See Marva L. DeLoach, "An African 
Odyssey," Library Journal 110 (March 1, 
1985), pp. 57-62. 
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Saving The Day: Making Global 
Connections To Preserve Cultural 
Ephemera 



David Dorsey 

Several studies have documented the 
extraordinary fiscal difficulties and 
programmatic challenges which most 
African libraries now face (Agboola 
1993; Obiagwu 1993; Ogugua 1984; 
Onwubiko 1996; Alemna 1997; Kangas 
et al. 1995). This paper wishes to 
suggest that there are cost-effective ways 
in which African American academic 
libraries can support African libraries in 
meeting priorities defined by the African 
universities and libraries themselves, and 
can do so by serving our own collection 
development in materials which 
otherwise are inaccessible or 
prohibitively expensive. 

The fiscal difficulties African libraries 
face are systemic. Most of the books in 
African libraries are imported (Agboola 
1993; Jegede 1993; Alemna and Badu 
1994). Eighty to 90 percent of the books 
are in English or French (Zulu 1994). 
Almost all books written in Africa, if 
published, are published in Europe or 
America. Indigenous publishing is 
fraught with difficulties. Only South 
Africa manufactures paper; elsewhere it 
too must be imported. In which 
languages should books be published? 
The domestic market is mainly served by 
imported works, and in every academic, 
technical, scientific, and commercial 
field, the works must be in the prevailing 
European language. The laws which 



governments must impose on 
institutional expenditures also fetter 
local publishers. Cash flow is needed 
for supplies, but payment for received 
books may take six months. Libraries 
cannot conform to publishers' new 
demands for payment in cash on or 
before delivery (Obiagwu 1993; Sowole 
1995). Even in Nigeria with its 35 
publishing houses and Ghana with its 
twelve, the whole industry under ideal 
circumstances could not approach the 
need or even the current demand (Jegede 
1993; Creppy 1995; Ward 1996). Most 
countries, however, do publish some 
works in indigenous languages. But 
even the most urgent calls for increased 
domestic publishing emphasize the 
difficulties which remain at present 
insuperable. 

Donor programs make a minuscule dent 
in the insufficiency (Mchombu 1991; 
Ogbigwu 1993; Raseroka 1994; Zulu 
1994; Aguolu 1996; Ifidon 1996) and 
come not without ideological baggage 
and frequently fiscal debt. Most books 
are published by governments using 
scarce reserves of foreign exchange. The 
dearth of books in both public and 
university libraries is well documented 
(World Encyclopedia of Library and 
Information Services [henceforth 
WELIS]; Agboola 1993; Ifidon 1995). 
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The economic pinch itself has been 
exacerbated by "Structural Readjustment 
Programs" (SRP) mandated by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank. Passion requires me to 
forego explanation of how SRP has 
crippled the quality of life, the process of 
development, and the efforts at 
egalitarianism in Africa. There has 
never been in history a more devastating 
and comprehensive practice of usury 
(Ogugua 1984). That SRP requires 
governments to curtail the purchase of 
printed materials is one of the less 
noxious demands (Jegede 1993). The 
effects on health care, for example, are 
far more lethal. Yet devastating it is, for 
especially in rural areas it has introduced 
classroom conditions reminiscent of 
China in the 1950s and black South 
Africa in the 1970s. In regard to books 
as in all other aspects of living, 
externally imposed strictures of SRP 
have consciously, deliberately 
exacerbated the chasm between the few 
rich and the teeming poor. It is relevant 
that IMF explicitly forbids universal 
primary education and completely free 
education at any level. Thus the few 
most elite schools in the capital of each 
country may have a well stocked library, 
while many schools have vestigial 
libraries (with as few as 20 books or 
100), and many rural schools have no 
library at all. By specifying 
expenditures for education, SRP dictates 
that the intensifying debt and penury of 
African economies will 

disproportionately constrict library 
acquisitions of poorer communities and 
schools. 

Typically African libraries are legacies 
of colonialism which adopted missions 
and priorities more appropriate to 
Western, developed countries. Non-print 



materials are low priorities; grey 
literature is largely ignored; Western 
materials are inevitably more valued 
than domestic (Amadi 1989). 

In the rush to employ the new electronic 
technology, African institutions are 
among the most disadvantaged in the 
world. The general inadequacy of 
infrastructure has already been 
mentioned. All of the hardware and 
software has to be imported at an 
expense prohibitive to most libraries. 
Obsolescence renders some of this 
expensive equipment useless even before 
expertise is available to install and 
explain it or to repair the most trivial 
failing. Even the most routine spare 
parts must be imported; downtime and 
costs are disheartening. In language and 
procedures the software is never adapted 
to recipient cultures (Kanamugire 1995). 
Communication between librarians and 
computer scientists is often testy when 
the technicians do not have the Euro- 
American computer tradition of intense 
pride in user-friendly applications. The 
librarians and patrons, in turn, lack the 
knowledge and orientation to make 
innovative use of the machines, or to 
revise established library practices in 
order to exploit the machines to meet 
unique local needs. 

Perhaps in part as consequence of the 
fiscal vice, African librarians are 
frequently voicing a need to reconsider 
what information to acquire, preserve 
and deliver (e.g. Popoola 1992; Kangas 
et al. 1995; Bendorf 1995; Abdulla 
1996; Otike 1996 and 1997). In 
countries where one half of the 
population is illiterate, the mission to 
provide information is vastly larger than 
providing books. Ward (1996) stresses 
this point in describing the success of 
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mobile libraries transformed (and 
renamed) to be "mobile information 
delivery systems." (See also Sturges and 
Chimseu 1996) The duty to acquire and 
preserve cannot be confined to collecting 
books. The failure of 'development' 
based on Euro-American models, the 
quirks and cost of debt and dependence, 
and the patently self-serving conditions 
dictated by the IMF have all encouraged 
Africans to rethink radically the very 
concept of development. Hence, several 
articles reveal that the crises in 
acquisition, in usage by patrons, in 
flagging government support, in 
technological updating, in 

communication and cooperation between 
libraries, and in communication between 
librarians and other professions (such as 
legislators) — all these problems 

converge in requiring a change in the 
African library's mission and methods 
(Thapisa 1996; Odi 1996). Several 
librarians have emphasized the necessity 
to abandon the excessive orientation 
around books — ^Western books — the 
excessive commitment to a Western 
conception of what knowledge itself is, 
and what knowledge deserves to be 
fostered, disseminated and archived by 
institutions which provide information. 
(Alemna 1995). There is growing 
recognition that libraries should serve 
the mass of people as well as the elite, 
which paradoxically means serving the 
illiterate. Raseroka (1994) suggests 
"community information centers" and 
insists on proactive, inclusive 
'information needs analysis" of what the 
library's whole community feels. 
Havard-Williams (1994) argues that 
libraries serving the poorest parts of the 
community are the most in need of 
innovative thought and training. Odi 
(1994) stresses the importance of oral 
communication and the preservation of 



the genres of traditional culture as well 
as its content. Amadi is most thorough 
in analyzing the competing 
epistemological and ontological 
premises of the West and traditional 
Africa, and the history and consequences 
of that confrontation. Mchombu (1991) 
is most thorough in observing the 
bureaucratic and attitudinal changes 
necessary to create a more symbiotic and 
constructive relationship between the 
library and the rest of the community 
(See also Awogbami 1995; Aguolu 
1996). But as Zulu (1994) demonstrates, 
the new electronic technology, for all its 
costs, is a window of opportunity. For 
example, it makes communication with 
sparsely populated areas much more 
economically feasible (in the long run), 
and communication far more palatable 
and comprehensible to those 
communities than books, especially 
books in a foreign language. 

There is, of course, an emerging global 
culture of the popular arts expressed in 
worldwide cloning of American styles, 
music, dancing, movies, television and 
clothing. In less affluent societies such 
imports bear the prestige of being exotic, 
expensive, sophisticated, privileged. 
Some traditional arts and tastes are 
neglected or restricted to ceremonial 
occasions. Others endure undiminished. 
But lost or retained, they are the realia of 
history. To record history, they need to 
be preserved, and libraries along with 
museums are the appropriate institutions 
for housing most forms of this evidence. 

Moreover, as communities evolve, 
inevitably they incorporate external 
influences while preserving fundamental 
ideals and even forms of expressing 
those ideals. All contemporary societies 
in the global community are subject to 



the stress of precipitous change, and 
such stresses are necessarily expressed. 
If history is the record of social change, 
then ordinary people's expression of 
thought and feeling is the most revealing 
primary source for historians. Grey 
literature warrants preservation as much 
as things identified as art by the culture 
in which it arises. 

The literature of library studies reveals 
that African librarians are increasingly 
concluding that their mission and 
objectives should be redefined to 
respond to the needs of their own 
societies. The literature also reports the 
exiguous constraints. Meanwhile, 
consensus in African American 
academic institutions already 
acknowledges both a cultural affinity to 
sub-Saharan Africa, and in significant 
respects we have the same relationship 
with Euro- American societies. The 
welfare of Africans is inextricably 
related to the welfare of African 
Americans. The direct exchange of 
information between African Americans 
and African people — unmediated by 
decisions and financial control of any 
other persons or institutions — is vital to 
our understanding of each other, to our 
helping each other, to our self-interests. 

African American institutions, of course, 
like African institutions are beset by 
fiscal constraints. But I wish to suggest 
that the current crisis or revolution, 
namely, the need for electronic 
automation, is an opportunity, not an 
impasse (Gupta 1995). I propose a 
program of exchange without charge, by 
whatever means the parties have, of 
whatever materials either donor has to 
share and either recipient would 
welcome. 



The first example is printed journals. 
Most African American libraries do not 
hold academic journals published in 
African universities. Most African 
universities do not hold African 
American journals. Yet for no more 
than the cost of postage, libraries could 
exchange copies of each issue. The 
middle men, the vendors, have valid 
reasons for their prohibitive charges 
when universities try to sell or buy 
academic journals between our two 
continents. Irregular publication, costs 
of foreign exchange, government 
regulations, limited demand, all almost 
preclude subscriptions. But 

complimentary exchange has none of 
these problems (Creppy 1995). 

Electronic Journals 

In America and in Africa international 
distribution of black scholarship is at the 
discretion of white institutions. But 
already African American institutions 
recognize the need to have web sites. 
There is no significant impediment to the 
creation of sites or pages on which 
scholars, even students, could publish 
scholarship. Libraries of graduate 
schools could give their thesis writers 
the option of placing their thesis on the 
internet and could establish a mechanism 
for determining which ones should be 
disseminated in that way. Those African 
institutions which have access to the 
same means could thereby escape the 
stranglehold of European publishing 
houses and vendors. There are vast 
possibilities of expropriation and 
exploitation inherent in internet 
technology, but it should be instructive 
that affluent businesses (.com), 
institutions (edu. and org.) and 
individuals find it advisable to place 
proprietary materials on the world wide 



web. It is bitterly ironic to find the 
generic victims of capitalism sacrificing 
progress through a self-defeating 
demand for profit. 

Many African universities train students 
in collection and documentation of oral 
literature, with and without translation 
into multinational languages. Frequently 
now, by means of camcorders, these are 
recorded to meet the requirements of 
contextuality emphasized by Isadore 
Okpewho (1990; 1991; 1996). Although 
oral literature is also critical to African 
American life, to my knowledge African 
American institutions are much less 
knowledgeable and involved in these 
activities. Nevertheless, some oral art 
and history is collected. Institutions may 
hesitate to share freely copies of material 
for which they feel profit is warranted. 
But when there is little chance for profit, 
but easy route to propagation, scholars 
can now decide whether they wish to 
inform even when they cannot profit 
from doing so. Mailing cassettes or 
video tapes would cost little more than 
mailing journals. 

In many African countries there is a 
large body of literature privately printed 
by and for persons who have limited 
schooling. Arguably these more directly 
reflect the thoughts and concerns of the 
common man than the works which 
address the international literary 
audience and get published in Europe 
and distributed by vendors. These works 
are cheaply sold on the streets, in 
markets, in bookstores. All African 
libraries could circulate (by internet or 
by photocopy) lists of such works which 
it can provide, and can receive lists of 
works which American libraries can 
provide. One or two sentence 
annotations could advise the reader of 



content. I emphasize the incomplete, 
distorted view of African criticism and 
African literature which results from our 
dependence upon international forums 
and vendors. My limited experience 
with African libraries suggests that our 
interest would stimulate their interest in 
more comprehensive collections. 

The list of potential media and materials 
could be extended and certainly will 
expand as African American and African 
electronic infrastructure improves. The 
critical elements of this suggestion are 

1) that there should be an active direct 
network between individual African 
American libraries and African libraries; 

2) that we should adopt a principle of 
exchange rather than charges; 3) that 
individual libraries should exploit 
existing infrastructure, including 
electronics only to the extent that they 
are available; and, 4) that individual 
libraries publish their own collection 
priorities and the resources they have to 
share. 

Even as I propose this network of 
exchange, I can see the potential 
impediments. But they seem to me only 
applicable when the suggestion is 
interpreted too ambitiously. Its logistical 
difficulties, costs, and uncertainties 
multiply only if there is a clearinghouse 
or other bureaucratic infrastructure. 
Such a structure could be justified only 
after considerable experience of 
individual libraries defines its tasks and 
advantages. My proposal simply urges 
that individual libraries and librarians 
who recognize common interests can 
serve others to their own advantage. The 
proposal also assumes that we 
recognize — as all the authors I have 
consulted recognize — that the problems 
of electronic automation are an 



opportunity for rethinking what is the 
information we should be collecting, 
preserving, and disseminating, and to 
whom. 
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South African Dream 



Fannette H. Thomas 

Dreams are for the young and the young 
at heart. Cherished among my many 
dreams was the one to visit Africa. 
Well, dreams do come true. My first 
visit to Mother Africa was a trip to South 
Africa with the Citizen Ambassador 
Program (CAP) and the Association for 
Library Service to Children. The object 
of our visit was the exploration of 
matters relating to children's literature as 
reflected in South Africa. 

Entering the land of Nelson Mandela, 
one feels a charge riding on the currents 
of the airways. When one arrives in 
Johannesburg, one finds a bustling 
metropolis that is the largest city in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. In November, 
Johannesburg, is draped in the spring 
season with Jacaranda trees, decorating 
the skyline of the city with their purple 
hue. The beauty of the surroundings 
hides the scars of the past and apartheid. 
Our first day there was filled with food, 
and eating played an important part in 
this trip. Our orientation session to the 
CAP project was a banquet held on 
Sunday evening. 

On Monday, 4 November 1996, the day 
started at Sam with a trip to Pretoria, 
which is more than 30 miles from 
Johannesburg. There, we toured the 
Pretoria Public Library which is three 
years old and a very modem institution. 
Then the morning was devoted to 
presentations on children's literature in 



South Africa, education for librarianship, 
an outreach program for street children, 
and of course, storytelling. During the 
afternoon, the delegation toured the 
public library that served Mamelodi, 
which is a black township in the Pretoria 
area. 

To include everything on our schedule, 5 
November 1996 began at Sam. The 
delegation went to Soweto to visit the 
Greater Soweto Association for Early 
Childhood Development, where 
preschoolers and their mothers receive 
instruction. At 11 am, the delegation 
was at the Johannesburg Public Library, 
which has the air of a Carnegie Library 
state side. After a tour of the public 
library and lunch, we spent the afternoon 
hearing presentations by various 
members of the Johannesburg Children's 
Book Foundation, such as librarians, 
writers of children's books, book 
vendors and professors. 

On 6 November 1996, the delegation 
was divided into three groups, each 
having a separate agenda for the day. 
Group 3 toured the Chiwelo, the Phiri, 
and the Mofolo libraries. These were 
three of the five libraries that serve the 
black township of Soweto. All three 
libraries were a room or rooms in a 
community center building. Then we 
toured the major sights of the township, 
stopping at the memorial to the young 
children in the Soweto uprising of 1976. 
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In the afternoon, the group toured the 
Sandton Public Library which is a 
suburb of Johannesburg, and Jenny 
Milward, the young adult librarian for 
the Johannesburg Public Library, made a 
presentation on the youth services of the 
city. 

The 7th November 1996 was spent in 
tours of the cities of Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. The highlight of the tours was 
the new African Museum in 
Johannesburg, which is dedicated to the 
native populations of South Africa. 

For the weekend, the adventure was 
sight seeing in Kruger National Park. 
Larger than Wales or Israel, Kruger 
National Park encompasses some of the 
most stunning and diverse terrain in 
Africa, from crocodile infested rivers to 
rocky mountains. The delegation took 
two game drives, spending all of 
Saturday winding by the Sabie River. 
Sighted were impala, lions, elephants, 
wildebeest, buffalo, giraffe, baboons, 
monkeys, and a wide variety of birds. 

On Sunday 10 November 1996, the 
delegation made its way to Cape Town. 
Backed by the familiar shape of Table 
Mountain, Cape Town presides over a 
coastline of unsurpassed beauty with 
numerous mountains edging the seas. 
What stays with each visitor to Cape 
Town is the sheer grandeur of its 
setting — ^Table Mountain rising above 
the city, the sweep of the bay, and 
mountains cascading into the bays and 
oceans. 

Starting the day of 11 November 1996 
was Professor S. Ridge who gave a 
lecture on higher education in South 
Africa at the University of the Western 
Cape. Discussed were the Bantu 



program and the colored instruction 
under apartheid. Today, the University 
is 80% black and 20% colored. After a 
tour of the modem campus which dated 
from 1960, there was a professional 
exchange between the delegation and the 
faculty of the library school of the 
University. 

On 12 November 1996, the delegation 
made the journey to Stellenbosch, which 
is the second oldest town after Cape 
Town in South Africa. The town is also 
home to the University of Stellenbosch, 
the country's first and most prestigious 
Afrikaan university, where the 
delegation spent the morning. We 
toured the library, then the Kayamandi 
and Stellenbosch public libraries. In the 
afternoon, we visited a large winery for 
wine tasting and sightseeing. On the 
13th November 1996, the delegation 
divided into small groups, again. Our 
group went to Athlone, the colored 
township, and spent the morning with 
Cedric Callaghan, the Coordinator of 
Children's Services for Cape Town. At 
the library, various librarians from the 
Cape Town Public Library shared stories 
in Xhosa, English and Afrikaan. The 
morning ended with a visit to a school in 
the black township of Gugulata. 

Making the 25 mile hike to Cape Hope 
was the object of 14 November 1996. 
The delegation climbed to the top of the 
Cape and experienced the meeting of the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

South Africa is a varied land, and so are 
the many faces of its people. For years, 
apartheid was the crown of thorns on 
this nation and it has left its mark on the 
country's institutions. Services and 
agencies serving the minority white 
population are on par with the best of the 



western world, while what is provided 
for the majority black population ranks 
in the 19th century at best or is in even a 
worse state. In spite of the glaring lack, 
the black majority population exude a 
great sense of hope as well as 



tremendous pride in the current changes 
taking place in South Africa. 

Dreams do come tme. For two weeks, I 
lived my dream of an encounter with 
Mother Africa. Dreams come tme for 
the young at heart. 



South Africa’s Children: 
Hope and Possibility 



Khafre K. Abif 

Abstract: A slide show of the presenter’s recent two-week trip to South Africa with an 
educational delegation. 



The reason I decided to do my 
presentation in the slide form is because 
of the reactions I have gotten to the 
photographs. One of the things I did in 
cooperation with Head Start in 
Montclair, NJ was visit each classroom. 
I literally sat down on the floor with the 
children around me and went through the 
photographs of the trip to South Africa. 
I shot 33 rolls of film in two weeks, so I 
had hundreds of photographs. 

During the process of showing these 
photos to children, I realized that a 
picture is worth more than a thousand 
words. The conversation and the 
questions that were stimulated by 
showing the children these pictures, and 
I’m talking about 3 and 4 year olds, 
revealed they already have some serious 
misconceptions about the continent of 
Africa. Serious misconceptions about 
what people wear, whether there were 
cars and vehicles, whether there were 
tall buildings, and that it wasn’t all a 
jungle. I was able, in showing the 
photographs, to dispel a lot of that 
through the pictures and was able to 
communicate to them a sense that that’s 
the place that they were from. They also 
identified people who looked like their 



uncles and aunts in some of the 
photographs, “Oh, this looks like 
somebody,” and “Oh, this little girl looks 
like somebody else.” So it was a 
learning process for them, and a very 
exciting process for me to be able to 
have that opportunity. 

One of the things that I want to say off 
the top is that if it were ever a time and a 
place that African Americans are 
needed, it is in South Africa. The 
struggle for liberation didn’t do a whole 
lot for education in South Africa. The 
motto and slogan was “Liberation now, 
education later,” and now is later. They 
have liberation and now they have 

upwards of 60 to 65% illiteracy in South 
Africa and they have a lot of work to do. 
A lot of work in a lot of different areas 
because South Africa has 11 official 
languages and about 35 or 36 unofficial 
languages. You’re dealing with very, 
very diverse populations in South Africa. 

The title of my presentation as you will 
read in the proceedings is “South 

Africa’s Children: Hope and 

Possibility,” because that is all I 

witnessed in the children, their teachers 
and instructors, and their parents. Many 



*A11 photographs are courtesy Khafre K. Abif. 
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of the adults in South Africa are not 
really concerned about their day-to-day 
well being, or day-to-day, what they 
want to be. It seems like the country is 
mostly concerned with the hope and 
possibility that they carry for their 
children, and for what their children will 
be able to accomplish in the coming 
years. George [Grant] is always putting 
out a call for people to help when he has 
someone in need of books and that kind 
of thing, and I’m fortunate again to be at 
Montclair where we respond to those 
type of things. We have sent, probably, 
hundreds of books and even sent 
material from our collection at Montclair 
Public Library to the places that I’ll 
show you in these slides. 

You can go many places in the world 
and people don’t have much, and people 
will beg you for things. But in the two 
weeks I was in South Africa, I was only 
asked twice, both by children, and the 
question was, “Do you have a pencil I 
can have?” The children wanted a 
pencil so that they could write whenever 
they wanted to write, without having to 
share it or ask anybody, can they borrow 
their pencil. Anybody who knows me, 
knows that my love for children is very 
deep and I was caught up so many times, 
tearful, during my trip because as many 



things as I thought to bring, a pencil was 
not one of them. We brought many 
books as gifts and donations, but as 
someone said earlier, paper is a need. 
Paper is an extreme need in South 
Africa. Art supplies, paint, water colors, 
canvases, all those things are in great 
need in South Africa. For anyone 
writing children’s books, there are many 
talented illustrators for children’s books 
in South Africa. There were many, 
many protest artists during the liberation 
struggle, and now they find themselves 
with not much to do. I had the 
opportunity to meet several that were 
turned on to illustrating children’s 
books. 

I was able to give a presentation at the 
Johannesburg public library, that was 
entitled, “Reaching African American 
youth: A cultural-based approach.” In 
my presentation, I was trying to convey 
to the South Africans that we have a 
significant need for what they have to 
offer us and that we also use what they 
have in trying to inspire, encourage, and 
motivate African American youth. That 
has been one of my main focuses in 
librarianship, and, I see we are there 
now, so I can start showing some of the 
slides. 



We started out in Pretoria. This is the Pretoria public library and this is a post-Apartheid 
library, a fantastic structure. It is in a mall area in downtown Pretoria. What is 




interesting about this library is that before the entrance there is a door to the magazine 
and periodicals room. If you are a business person who comes into Pretoria in the 
morning, you can go into the periodical and newspaper room prior to the opening of the 
public library and even after the library closes to read journals and newspapers. 




One of the things that we witnessed was black children in the library in droves. I mean, 
you’d go into the library and there were no seats available. They were getting as much as 
they could during the hours that the public library was open. Most of them I understand, 
came from areas that did not have public libraries in their community. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




This is a modem library. It is the information center. They have a Literature Cafe in this 
library. Business people come in during their limch hour and read and get their 
information, exchange their books, return and check out new books, and also grab a 
sandwich and coffee. So it’s not all just bricks and mortar. Some things are turned 
arovmd. 




These yoimg men are using the online computer to search for the books and information 
that they need. 
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This is a part of the 
Music Room. There 
were chairs that you sit 
in and put headphones 
on to listen to any 
number of selections 
that you chose in CD- 
ROM form. 
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This is the atrium of the 1^’ floor of the library, showing that there were about three or 
four floors in this library. 




This is, of course, my favorite spot, the Children’s Room, with a wonderful storytelling 
pit. It was a very child friendly library. 
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As you can see, a better look at just the architecture and interior of this library. That 
library also had escalators. It blew my mind. I hadn’t even seen public libraries like that 
in this coimtry. 




This is the toddler area of the Pretoria Community Library. The space has a wonderfully 
warm and inviting feel. 
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I was up on the higher floor, taking a picture down at the lobby level. 




A story teller that came with us on the delegation, Mrs. Pamela B. Simms. She is from 
California, she wasn’t a librarian but she just visited. 
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Dr. Lucille C. Thomas, Library Consultant/Trustee, Brooklyn Public Library, was on the 
trip and Dr. Spencer Shaw, professor emeritus. University of Washington, also was on 
the trip. In the center is a librarian from South Africa, who was a student at the 
University of Washington and studied with Dr. Shaw. 




That’s Clara [Stanton] Jones, on the right. She was also on the delegation, and this was 
my first time having the chance to meet her. I was having myself a ball. And she is just 
as fiery and bright and brilliant as I had heard about, fantastic lady. 
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This was Nana Mnthinkulu, a South African story teller who taught all of us children’s 
librarians a thing or two about how we hold our hands and postures and what those things 
mean. We picked up a lot from her. 




We went to Mamelodi; this is outside of Pretoria. You can tell the difference in the 
library; but this community is very, very happy and forhmate to have this library. 
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This is what the co mmuni ty pretty much looks like around the area of Mamalodi. Dirt 
roads and not many trees to provide shade from the bright hot sun. 




They had just acquired this computer. This was the only computer they had in the 
building and they have their own web site. They were very happy to have it and a printer. 
Esme is the woman sitting at the computer. She has been trained and is going to be doing 
the training for the young people and the adults from the community who want to come 
in and begin using the computer and learning about the Internet. 
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This is Johannes Magoro, the director of the Mamelodie Public Library. 




These are some of the children who I found just absolutely intriguing and excitable. We 
had a ball with these kids. You’re talking about looking at the pictures, many of these 
children came into the library and weren’t reading the picture books. They were telling 
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stories from the picture books by looking at the pictures. The oldest child would take the 
book out and have their siblings and friends sit around them, and they would turn the 
pages of the picture book, and make up a story in relationship to the photo. It was 
fantastic. 




Dianne Johnson Feelings was also on this trip. She is a professor of children’s literature 
at the University of South Carolina, Columbia, and the author of several children's books. 




Virginia [Hamiltonjwas trying to pull up her web site for the children to see. 
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This is the circulation area. 




Dr. Spencer Shaw took every opportunity to tell stories and here he was telling stories to 
a group of children. 
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These are some of my cut buddies; we 
were hanging for a minute. They had 
some very interesting questions; I was so 
surprised. Young men were asking me 
things like, “Do I know Michael 
Jordan?” and “Have I ever been to 
Shaquille O’Neal’s house?” 



This young man here, I’m hoping 
that in a year’s time, he will join us 
here in the U.S. He wants to come 
to school here and so in terms of 
mentoring, I am going to try to get 
him here and try to put him in a 
University in a city close to 
wherever I live at the time so that 
he can continue his studies. 
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This is the Greater Soweto Association for Early Childhood Educare. This center was 
developed in Soweto to train women to open child care facilities in their homes. They 
had children on sight, but just a few. Most of the students of the center are women trying 
to get training in areas of making crafts and a number of other skill-building types of 
activities that they would be able to do with the children that they care for. 




These are some of the women learning how to do some of the crafts. 
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This is the director of the Greater Soweto Association for Early Childhood Educare. 




The children doing some early learning activities; a lot of puzzles. I found it very 
interesting how the creativity of African people comes through when you have limited 
resources. Your imagination takes over and you create the things you need for learning 
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tools. For instance, taking sticks and painting them and adding dots with a colored pen 
to help children learn their numbers by placing the number of sticks that have dots on the 
side of the can; and learning how to add and subtract and take away using these cans. It’s 
fantastic. I now have been fussing at American teachers who say they don’t have 
resources. You don’t have resources; check this out. These teachers are committed and 
are doing a lot with very little. 




Here we had some little princesses. Some of them really loved the camera. 





And the ladies learning their crafts. 




I don’t know if you 
can see it but I can see 
in these children’s 
faces that they were 
very pleased. If Clara 
Jones, Fannette 

[Thomas], myself, and 
Dr. Shaw had not been 
in this delegation, it 
would have looked 
really different. It 
really would have 
looked very different; 
out of 54 [delegates] 
there were a total of 5 
or 6 African 



Americans. So it was an experience. 
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And the children sang songs as a way of showing thanks to us for the gifts we gave. 




Johannesbiirg Public Library. This is a library that’s been around for a long time but 
black folks just couldn’t go in it. They’re there and they’re in there now. One of the 
reasons why I gave my presentation at Johannesbmg Public Library is because you have 
this population of white librarians who have never worked with black children before, 
who are running children’s departments and children’s rooms, and they think they don’t 
know how to program and how to get children interested in books as a leisure activity. 
They know it but we’re trying to help them bring it to the surface and help them realize 
that it’s the same for all children. 
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They’re in the 
library again in 
great numbers. I 
wish my library 
was filled up with 
young people. 



This young lady, Letheya Mofokeng, is a 
post-Apartheid librarian. She received her 
education and training post-Apartheid and 
she is working in the children’s room at 
Joharmesbiurg Public Library. 
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Mosima Selekisho is also a librarian with the Johannesburg Public Library. He was 
present for my lecture and wanted to learn more about the work I do. 
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We’re back in Soweto at the Dcaneng Primary School. 
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This is Cameron Maupe, he is destined to 
be the president of South Afiica, destined. 
We witnessed these children and the way 
they shared stories, group readings, using 
books and turning them into 
dramatizations, all around getting to leam 
literature, and loving literature. These 
children were incredible. 



This young lady is the 
featured actress in a story 
that they were putting on. 

She is a mother of three 
girls and one of the girls 
won’t eat an)dhing but 
cake. So the girl eats 
cake on a Monday, cake 
on Tuesday, and cake on 
Wednesday and when 
she wakes up on 
Thursday morning her 
stomach is hurting. The 
mother ftisses at her and 
has to call the paramedics 
to come and get her and take her to the hospital 
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These are some of my other babies. 




This is also the primary 
school. Here is one of 
the projects that I’m 
trying to undertake; 
you’re talking about how 
we can help. This 
primary school needs a 
library. They don’t have 
a library at this school. 
All they’re doing right 
now is trying to raise 
funds to build a library. 
There is a gentleman 
named Eddie M. Tenza 
who is a Senior 

Associate Director for READ Educational Trust, who is overseeing a reading project 
trying to get books and materials into schools such as this one. 
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And that’s the end. 
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Mentoring African and African 
American Library Students 



Ismail Abdullahi 



Mentoring is nothing new to institutions 
of higher learning including library and 
information science schools. In Africzin 
zind Africzin Americzin communities, 
mentoring was practiced for many 
generations both formally zind 
informally. Mentors are those special 
people in our lives who through their 
deeds and work, zind help us to move 
toward fulfilling our potential* 

What is mentoring? 

Sheehy defines a mentor as “one who 
takes an active interest in the career 
development of zinother person.. .a non- 
parentd role model who actively 
provides guidzince, support, zind 
opportunities for the person who is being 
mentored.”^ Other writers such as 
Asbums, Mzinn, zind Purdue define 
mentoring as the “establishment of a 
personal relationship for the purpose of 
professional instruction zind guidzince.”^ 

Mentoring involves going above and 
beyond. It is a relationship in which a 
person with greater experience, expertise 
and wisdom counsels, teaches, guides 
zind helps zinother person to develop both 
personally zind professionally.'* 

Today, African zind African American 
library science students need mentors 



who take an active interest in their 
education zind in their future career 
development. Mentors may serve as 
teacher, promoter, protector, sponsor, 
coach, zind role model. In my own 
career, I had a mentor who provided me 
with the best benefits available in our 
relationship. He provided me with 
direction zind advice to map out 
strategies for my career goals. To 
enhzince my professional zind leadership 
skills, he enabled me to have access to a 
wealth of information about our 
profession zind its infrastructure. 

Mentoring provides a three way benefit: 
(a) the mentor benefits in providing 
knowledge, support, protection, zind 
coaching; (b) the mentee benefits in 
receiving information, direction, zind 
guidance; and, (c) the school benefits in 
having quality students, fewer dropouts, 
highly motivated students, and future 
leadership. 

Philosophy ztnd Practice 

The desired result of mentoring is not 
simply that the mentee achieves his or 
her ultimate career goal, but also that he 
or she aids the process of guiding zind 
growing together.^ African and Africzin 
American library students will continue 
to face innumerable challenges. 



Ismail Abdullahi is an associate professor, Clark Atlanta University, School of Library 
and Information Science. 
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These include understanding the 
provision of quality information services 
to their communities, addressing many 
multifaceted societal issues, meeting the 
needs of the growing diversity 
population, and being prepared to 
address the known and the unknown 
challenges of tomorrow. An 

individualized, one-to-one relationship 
for the exchange of experience and 
wisdom through mentoring is the best 
way to develop the skills of African and 
African American library science 
students in order to prepare them to meet 
future needs. 

There are no special credentials for 
mentoring; however, according to 
George Caravallo and Terri Mans, some 
common characteristics are critical in 
cultivating the mentor/mentee 
relationship. These are: 

For mentors: 

a. Practice inclusion; 

b. Be patient and persevere; 

c. Have mutual respect; 

d. Enjoy others success; 

e. Sow the seed. 

For mentees: 

a. Select a good mentor; 

b. Create time to be with your mentor; 

c. Learn to ask; 

d. Develop the ability to relate to all 
kinds of people; 

e. Just do it.^ 

Mentoring is also an interpersonal 
exchange of experience and information; 
and high skilled communication based 
on a one-to-one personal approach is 
highly needed. This communication is 
conducted openly and honestly via 



active listening, providing ideas, 
coaching, and using problem solving 
strategies and confidence building 
insights and experience. 

The Mentor/Mentee Relationship 

The mentor/mentee relationship should 
be built on mutual respect and benefits. 
The relationship could be based on 
short-term and long-term goals. It is 
important that both mentor and mentee 
agree to be a part of the relationship. If 
possible, mentors and mentee should be 
able to select one another. In general, 
entering the relationship must be 
unencumbered. 

At the Clark Atlanta University School 
of Library and Information Studies, 
during the past four years we have 
established and administered a 
successful mentoring program with the 
local chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association. So far, about forty students 
and twenty-five librarians have 
participated in this program. Mentors 
and mentees are matched by using a 
questionnaire which identifies 'type of 
work' and 'type of library or department.' 
As the a coordinator of this program, I 
would say that this program is the most 
successful, and often, the most sought 
after program in the school. 

In the relationship, the mentee should be 
able to discuss problems and ask 
questions without fear, and not hesitate 
to take the initiative to meet with the 
mentor whenever he or she is in need.’ 
They should be able to discuss 
professional as well as personal issues. 

In this relationship, the mentors 
responsibility is to offer guidance, 
provide emotional support, be 



accessible, willing to help, offer 
practical advice about library education 
and professional issues in general. From 
the mentee side, what is needed is to 
develop a relationship with someone 
who is trusted and respected. These 
individuals also need to be able to ask 
questions and welcome the mentor's 
advice. These skills are fundamental in 
establishing the mentor/mentee 
relationship. Additionally, this 

relationship requires self-awareness and 
effective personal communication skills. 
We have to bear in mind that the mentor/ 
mentee relationship is affected by their 
individual life situations. These 
situations are based on the desire of the 
need of the mentee and the availability 
of mentor resources. There could be a 
time where the mentee need is high and 
the mentors resource is low, or the 
mentors resources are substantial and the 
mentee need is low. It depends on the 



influence of the respective life situation. 
In mentor/mentee relationships, it is up 
to each individual to do their part to 
provide a supportive relationship. 

Conclusion 

Mentoring of African and African 
American students in library science 
must be done very carefully through a 
well planned and organized program. 
The success of this program depends 
greatly upon the commitment of the 
mentor, the mentee, and the institution 
to develop and prepare future leadership 
through mentoring. Successful 

mentoring depends on the chemistry 
between the mentor and the student. 
While special interests, common 
language, cultural similarities, etc., are 
helpful, bonding will take place naturally 
as it would with any other two people 

Q 

who meet and become acquainted. 



' Shea, Gordon F. Mentoring : How to develop successful mentor behavior . Crisp 
Publication, Inc. Menlo Park, California, 1992. 

^ Sheehy, Gail T. “The Mentor Connection” The Secret life in the Successful Woman’s 
Life.” New York Magazine. 1976, 33-39. 

^ Ashbum, E. A., Mann, M. & Pardue, P. A. Teaching Mentoring . Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Washington, DC 
1987. 

Shea, Gordon, p. 15. 

^ Caravalho, George A. and Manus, Terri, “Mentoring: Philosophy and practice,” Public 
Management 78 (June 1996): 17-20. 

^Ibid. 

^ Abdullahi, Ismail. “Recruitment and mentoring of minority students,” Journal of 
Education for Library and Information Science (Fall 1992): 307-310. 

* “Mentoring and Tutoring Help (Math): Training Manual” Escambia County School 
District, 1995. 
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Virtual Libraries: the Future of 
Africa’s Information Infrastructure 



Daaim Shabazz, Ph.D. 



Introduction 

In an era of ballistic missiles 
when the possibilities for cloning 
have been acknowledged, the 
electronic library without shelves 
has also become a possibility.' 

In his book, African Libraries. Amadi 
prophetically proposed a “library- 
without-walls,” or more appropriately, a 
“virtual library.” This suggestion could 
not come at a better time in Africa’s 
history since information technology is 
growing at such a rapid pace. However, 
the challenge is whether Africa, with her 
diversity in languages and the oral 
tradition, can adapt modem, text- 
oriented technologies to suit her needs. 

The alarming reality of a world 
becoming increasingly reliant on the 
printed word will require an emphasis on 
literacy. Many pundits assert that the 
globe is evolving into a neat dichotomy 
of the “information rich” and the 
“information poor.” The procurement of 
information and its utilization has given 
new meaning to the adage, “information 
is power.” Using a paraphrase from a 



'Adolphe Amadi, African Libraries: 
Western Tradition and Colonial 
Brainwashing (Metuchen, NJ: 
Scarecrow Press, 1981), 220. 



commencement address he once heard, 
Andrew Young stated that 

. . . three percent of the people on 
the planet are inevitably going to 
mn the planet . . .It’s basically 
distinguished by those who read 
and those who don’t. And only 
about three percent of the people 
on the planet read, seriously. 
These three percent who do read 
are essentially the ones who do 
the thinking. They are going to 
be the ones who are going to 
program life for the other 97 
percent.^ 

Theorists have affixed the African 
continent with descriptive terms such as, 
“information poverty,” “book famine,” 
and “high illiteracy.”^ African libraries, 
which serve as reservoirs for cataloging 
information, have suffered due to 



^Andrew Young, “Success with a 
Conscious: Andrew Young Calls It As 
He Sees It,” interview with Kuumba 
Kazi-Ferrouillet, Black Collegian, 
January/Febmary 1987, 51. 

^Many times literacy is understood to 
mean the ability to read and write a 
European language. 
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neglect, lack of resources, and lack of 
skilled personnel. Ubiquitous paper 
shortages, outdated text books and 
journals, and the inaccessibility of 
international material has inhibited any 
efforts made at building sustainable 
technologies. With the current interest 
in information technologies such as the 
Internet, perhaps Africa has found a 
remedy for additional problems. 

Statement of the Problem 

As we approach the 21st century, much 
has been said about the paradigmatic 
shift from the print media to networked 
multimedia. This phenomenon has 
become a relevant concern to nations 
still stmggling with stabilizing their 
information infrastmcture. With the 
disappearance of national frontiers, 
distant sources of data are now 
accessible, breathing new hope into the 
plans for global interconnectivity. 

Since the era of European colonialism, 
Africa has grappled with a multitude of 
problems stemming from political and 
economic instability, to the effect of 
fierce competition in global industries, 
along with poor intra-continental 
linkages. In fact, links with Europe are 
often more reliable than links to a 
neighboring African country. It then 
comes as no surprise that 90% of the 
information on sub-Saharan Africa 
resides in databases in the West."* This 
scenario requires the devising of 
strategies to zimeliorate such 
inefficiencies and build an integrated 
information infrastmcture that will aid in 
continental African development. 

“^Saul Zulu, “Africa’s Survival Plan for 
Meeting the Challenges of Information 
Technology,” Libri 44, 1 (1994): 80. 



A ‘virtual library’ is a contemporary 
view of handling Africa’s information 
destitution. Its strength lies in an 
integrated system of computers, 
satellites, and multimedia software that 
will allow disparate pools of information 
to be exchanged worldwide without the 
limitations of time, distance or space. 

As technology has made more 
data available than can be bound 
in books or catalogued by the 
Dewey decimal system, the field 
of library science has changed 
drastically. While it is still a 
discipline dedicated to finding, 
filtering, organizing, evaluating 
and presenting information, it 
now requires a great deal more 
technical expertise with 

electronic information and 

computer networks.^ 

Thus, the virtual library is not merely a 
multi-million dollar, high-tech building, 
but a cyberspace environment whose 
span of scope reaches the expanse of the 
globe’s technological infrastmcture. 
While the rest of the world will spend 
years converting millions of volumes 
into various electronic formats, African 
nations can be leading advocates of 
virtual libraries of the future. 

This paper proposes that virtual libraries 
may serve as panaceas for Africa’s poor 
information infrastmcture. Thus, such 
solutions will not only have an impact 
on the library science and educational 
institutions, but also in the economic and 
industrial sectors. 



^Kate Murphy, “Moving from the Card 
Catalogue to the Internet,” New York 
Times, 6 January 1997, C5. 



Importance of the Problem 

The information infrastructure is the 
lifeline of communication. Without a 
viable means through which the 
exchange of information can take place, 
the world is nothing more than 
disconnected pools of unintegrated 
information serving only those in a small 
geographic region. 

The ability of African doctors to 
exchange information concerning a 
particular prophylactic remedy gives 
telemedicine new relevance. Likewise, 
the practice of distance learning taps 
into sources of information otherwise 
inaccessible to the resource-strapped 
African educator. Perhaps one of the 
greatest benefactors of the vast 
information reservoirs is the economic 
sector. The ability to exchange archived 
information with other business 
professionals alleviates the 

inconvenience of excessive, cost 
prohibitive trips, $10 per page faxes, $5 
per minute phone rates md unreliable 
postal systems. 

Both the urban researcher and rural 
agronomist can procure much of this 
information from virtual libraries due to 
its decentralized nature. Hence, the 
importance of such a strategy to the 
overall developmental infrastructure of 
Africa is evident. One major question 
that remains is whether such a strategy is 
economically feasible. Past accounts of 
excessive waste and inefficient use of 
meager resources have pointed to the 
fact that it may be more expensive not to 
adopt. 

The question has become not whether 
Africa should adopt an Internet-based 
information infrastructure, but how 



Africa should adopt it. Its importance 
lies in its practical application as a 
framework for multi-sector development 
with information being the main 
commodity and the virtual library its 
vehicle. 

Evolution Of Africa’s Information 
Infrastructure 

Historians have produced volumes of 
information on the African oral tradition. 
This may explain the de-emphasis on 
printed media. However, while there is 
no shortage of literature on Africa’s oral 
tradition, there are many accounts of 
Africa’s scriptural legacies, not only 
through rock paintings, but through 
coherent writing systems. The Meroitic 
of Nubia, hieroglyphs of Egypt, the Vai 
script of Sierra Leone and Liberia, and 
the Akan of Ghana are just a few 
examples of indigenous scripts.^ 

The University of Songhay in the mcient 
city of Timbuktu (Mali) was renown for 
producing first-rate scholarship and 
became the intellectual center of Africa 
drawing scholars (far and near) to their 
vast libraries. The Moors, who ruled 
Spain for nearly 800 years, built 
beautiful libraries that housed volumes 
of scientific and literary works only to 
be burned after their expulsion in 1492.^ 
Hence, while Africa was able to produce 
literary societies, the oral tradition took 
center stage after external forces began 



^Ivan Vm Sertima, “African Science 
Before the Birth of the “New” World,” 
Black Collegian, January/February 1992, 
69-71. 

^Ivan Van Sertima, Golden Age of the 
Moor, (New Brunswick: Transaction, 
1992), 13. 
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to uproot much of the intellectual 
culture. 

During the colonial era, European 
nations employed a host of methods to 
transform the African societies into what 
was deemed ‘civilized,’ or ‘modem’ 
societies. Colonial schools such as 
Achimota College in Ghana, King’s 
College in Nigeria and Ecole William 
Pontu in Senegal, sought to turn native 
Africans into Englishman or Frenchman 
in order to perpetuate the colonial 
presence. Educational institutions in the 
British Commonwealth are so intricately 
tied to the colonial past that some 
nations still send their placement exams 
to London to be graded! 

European libraries made their debut into 
the African continent after colonialism 
had already succeeded in uprooting the 
indigenous social, cultural, and 
educational systems. Libraries were 
vital components in the colonial 
educational process in that they provided 
the materials needed for the native 
Africans to gain a view of the civilized 
world and thus, develop modem 
thinking. Library colonialism, or the 
domination of Africa by Western nations 
through the use of information power, 
remains one of the most hidden, but 
deadly instmments of neo-colonialism.® 

What is interesting is how European 
suzerainty denuded the importance of 
oral communication. The printed word 
became the measuring rod by which 
information would be deemed credible 
and all African scholarship transmitted 
orally would be relegated to a body of 
folklore. 



®Amadi, 164. 



Unfortunately, the West has 
taught us to despise the oral 
sources of history. Everything 
that is not written in black and 
white is considered to be without 
foundation ... to despise these 
“talking” documents, and to 
believe that for lack of written 
documents we know nothing, or 
virtually nothing of our past . . . 

The words of traditional griots 
deserve something better than 
scorn. ^ 

Despite the emphasis on the printed text, 
Africans often use libraries as a place of 
socializing and to engage in the ancient 
practice of story-telling.^° This appears 
to be an attempt to meld both traditional 
and Western forms of pedagogy. If we 
examine today’s information 
technologies, we see the same 
convergence of both oral and print 
information. The idea of the talking 
book has created possibilities which will 
bring life to the linear and methodical 
process of textbook reading. 

Paper is more awkward to store 
once transmitted, and its content 
is pretty much limited to text 
with drawings and images. A 
digitally-stored document can be 
made up of photos, video, audio, 
programming instructions for 
interactivity, animation, or a 
combination of these elements 
and others." 

^Ibid., 200. 

^°Glenn Sitzman, African Libraries 
(Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, 1988), 
27-30. 

"Bill Gates, The Road Ahead, 2nd 
edition (New York: Penguin, 1996), 129. 
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While the term “de-booking” has gained 
currency among advocates of 
“paperless,” interactive libraries, the 
need for paper documents will remain a 
fixture in conventional libraries for no 
other reason than just the need to feel the 
hardcopy. 

Africa’s Virtual Library 

One of the most vexing problems 
plaguing the African continent is that of 
obtaining information. Geographic 
regions in Africa often have better 
physical connections with the outside 
world than within. Telecommunication 
stmctures are invariably concentrated in 
Western metropoles through which 
information is filtered and routed to 
other nations. Babacar Fall, a 
Senegalese journalist and 

communications expert, points out that 
when placing calls from Senegal to 
Zambia, they are routed through a 
cumbersome Dakar-Banjul-London- 
Lusaka path.’^ This inefficient 
distribution of information influences the 
way Africans perceive each other. Since 
the use of Western media is widespread 
in Africa, the information Africa 
receives about neighboring countries is 
described through the eyes of a 
foreigner. 

What Africa knows about itself, 
what different parts of Africa 
know about each other, have 
been profoundly influenced by 
the West . . . What Nigerians 
know about Kenya, or Zambians 
know about Ghana is heavily 



'^Margaret Novicki, “Interview: Babacar 
Fall, The Pan-African News Agency,” 
Africa Report, November-December 
1994, 10. 



derived from wire services of the 
Western world transmitting 

13 

information across the globe. 

Thus, the international community needs 
more accurate information to capture a 
realistic view of Africa. The Internet has 
been deemed as a factor in remedying 
not only the poor depiction of Africa and 
its descendants, but as a vehicle for 
providing a platform for the African 
Diaspora to discuss and exchange 
political, economic, cultural and social 
ideas. Fall states 

The first time Africa spoke of an 
information network was in 1900 
at the first Pan-African Congress 
when the watchword was 
building a link with the Black 
diaspora.*"* 

The Internet is a network of networks 
which has the ability to exchange, 
integrate and manipulate electronic data 
(i.e., text, video, graphics and audio) 
over long distances at high speeds. It 
was built on the most simplistic and 
fundamental principles of science and its 
communicative concept is not new to the 
African continent. However, old brands 
of technology are often repackaged with 
a host of Western specifications after 
which it is no longer recognizable to 
those who contributed to its foundation. 

The idea that Africans could use talking 
drums and the griots to send one 
message to a whole village, despite the 



*^Ali Mazuri, The Africans (London: 
BBC, 1986), 13. 

'“^Howard French, “Linked to Internet, 
Could Africa’s Voice Be Heard?” New 
York Times, 17 November 1995, A8. 



limitations, is precisely the same concept 
used in a contemporary medium such as 
electronic mail. This is done by one 
drummer relaying sound from one place 
to another drummer at another place, and 
so on, until the message reaches its 
destination.'^ 

The above process is remarkably similar 
to the way an individual would route e- 
mail from one network access point 
(NAP) to another, until it reaches its 
destination. Since information is 
typically housed in reservoirs around the 
world called libraries, it would be 
perfectly logical to combine the 
pervasiveness of the Internet with its 
powerful multimedia tools to achieve the 
functionality of a virtual library. For 
example. 

Global information resources can 
be made available to the local 
community by filtering popular 
archive materials from the 
Internet, through subscription to 
development-related conferences, 
electronic journals and CD- 
ROMs, and online public access 
catalogues (OPACs) . . . '^ 

The above strategy points out the 
utilitarian benefits of such an 
information infrastructure as its 
employment would add to the scope and 
variety of accessible information across 
the globe. 



'^Dhyana Ziegler and Molefi Asante, 
Thunder and Silence: The Mass Media 
in Africa (Trenton: African World Press 
Inc., 1992), 6. 

^^ishan Adam, “Content and the Web 
for African Development,” Journal of 
Information Science, 23, \ (1997): 95. 



National Policy And Information 
Infrastructure 

To build Africa’s virtual library system, 
a major transformation must take place 
in the existing information policy. 
Unfortunately, most policy makers in 
Africa do not perceive information as an 
important resource vital for national 
development.'^ These perceptions are 
perhaps due to the strong orientation to 
oral transmission of information. In 
addition, greater attention has been 
placed on other development sectors. 

In the past, Africa has long been the 
testing ground for a plethora of 

contrived modernization models, many 
bringing delusionary visions of 
transferability. This history has added 
another degree of ambivalence to the 
acceptance of new development 

solutions. The difficulties of 
establishing a viable information 

infrastructure is derived from the fact 
that the countries of Africa are primarily 
agrarian societies. Much of the emphasis 
is placed on the production of 

commodities as opposed to building 
scientific infrastructures. 

Since government policies have de- 
emphasized information technology, the 
educational systems do not structure the 
curricula to incorporate such tools for 
practical research. This creates a 
shortage of skilled personnel that would 
otherwise be needed to lobby for the 
importance of the information 
infrastructure. The lack of a coherent 
information policy also creates a 
dependency on Western technical 
experts who in turn, lack knowledge 



'’Zulu, 92. 



about local organizational culture and 
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thus, design poor systems. 

Challenges 

In order for any information 
infrastructure to succeed in Africa, and 
before successful implementation can be 
achieved, several variables must be 
addressed. A multitude of variables 
have influenced the absorption of new 
technological initiatives (i.e., political, 
economic, social-cultural, technical, 
etc.), each of which presents interesting 
challenges to the target nation. 

During Africa’s post-colonial period, 
many nations fell prey to the fallacy of 
transference by transplanting (not 
transferring) new technologies without 
understanding the factors involved in the 
transformations. Following are some of 
the challenges that Africa will face in 
building a virtual library infrastructure. 

Political 

Volumes of material have been written 
on the social and political dynamics of 
information flows. Theorists have 
asserted that those nations that wield 
control over the flow of information 
often wield control over the flow of the 
world’s resources.*^ Information flows 
to Africa are essentially unilateral 
traveling from the Western metropoles 
(i.e., Paris, London and Washington) to 

*^Mayuri Odedra and others. “Sub- 
Saharan Africa: A Technological 

Desert.” Communication of the ACM 36, 
2(1993): 26. 

'^Johan Galtung, “The Structural Theory 
of Imperialism,” Journal of Peace 
Research! {\91\): 92-93. 



the African metropoles (i.e., Dakar, 
Accra, Nairobi). 

Since 90% of information on Africa 
resides in Western archives, then only a 
mere 10% resides in Africa. This means 
that many African governments are 
grooming societies that develop their 
self perceptions through the eyes of a 
foreigner. This creates barriers to the 
effort of building a national 
consciousness. It is no surprise that the 
information about Africa is often filled 
with distortions with a strong emphasis 
on strife and corruption. Western Afro- 
pessimists have been relentless in their 
descriptions of Africans’ inability to 
govern themselves. 

Thus, it would behoove African 
governments to make an investment in 
the information infrastructure in order to 
make aggressive contributions to the 
body of information concerning the 
continent. Special attention should be 
placed on the convergence of both the 
libraries and the information 
infrastructure to serve as a way for 
Africans throughout the Diaspora to 
make contributions to establish a 
realistic body of knowledge. 

Marketing 

There must be a concerted effort made to 
improve the perception and importance 
of librarianship. Efforts can be made to 
show a link between current technology 
and traditional methods of transmitting 
information (i.e., the drum). African 
libraries must be marketed as something 
more than buildings which house 
massive amounts of archived materials. 
The role of the library is changing in 
tandem with the advances of information 
technology so what now exists is 



essentially a global information and 
learning center. 

The change of nomenclature will 
perhaps cause the public to re-evaluate 
the importance of libraries in Africa’s 
social development. Creating a center 
where people can engage in traditional 
story telling, watch educational videos, 
use interactive CD-ROMs, send e-mail 
across the globe and provide an 
environment for social and intellectual 
interchange will also give the global 
information and learning center an 
opportunity to maximize the utility of its 
resources. 

Technical 

Since policy officials do not perceive 
information as being of utmost 
importance, the urgency of building an 
information infrastructure has been 
unappreciated in many African 
countries. As a result, the general 
African public perceives computer and 
information technologies as luxury, or 
status items. Perhaps Africa’s poor 
infrastructure is a blessing in disguise 
due to her ability to ‘leapfrog’ wire- 
based technologies in favor of 
satellite/cellular technologies.^^ 

One area of concentration could be a 
marketing program aimed at destroying 
the concept that the Internet is a foreign 
phenomenon. Multimedia technology 
has begun to serve such a role in that it 
appears to be more applicable to African 

Due to the poor infrastructure in many 
African countries, cellular technology 
has, in effect, become the most reliable 
source of communication. “Reasons to 
Cut off Mugabe,” The Economist, 13 
April 1996, 64. 



modes of communication (i.e., oral 
tradition, face-to-face interaction). Such 
applications engage the user in a vivid 
and animated process of communication, 
not unlike the traditional forms of 
African communication. Powerful 
software tools such as Java allow the 
convergence of video, sound, animation 
and real-time, to add richness to 
information content. 

Conclusion 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the 
African governments will be the 
transformation of their perspective 
information pools from disparate 
collections of facts to an integrated, 
interactive global information 
infrastructure. This infrastructure must 
be fully adapted to serve the massive 
contingent of information hungry 
Africans. In the final analysis, 

. . .a true African library can 
become a dynamic force for a 
pervasive and complete cultural 
revolution as well as an agent 
capable of grooming and 
nurturing the psycho-social 
renaissance of the individual, the 
clan, town, community and entire 
nation.^' 

The entire discipline of library science 
will take on an increasingly technical 
nature in the future. Thus, African 
governments will be forced to increase 
investments in the information 
infrastructure. Since libraries will 
become important hubs for providing 
information content, it is necessary for 
every library scientist to extol the 



^^Amadi, 205. 
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importance of transforming libraries into 

global information and learning centers. 
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University Libraries in South Africa: 
Transition and Transformation 



G. H. Haffajee 



Developments in academic librarianship 
must be seen in the context of trends that 
characterize the higher education sector 
within which these libraries operate. 
University education in South Africa has 
experienced three clearly perceptible 
periods during which drastic changes 
occurred. These are: 



1. The establishment of separate 
universities; 1957-1961; 

2. The era of transition: 1990- April 
1994; and, 

3. The time of transformation: April 
1994-to the present. 

In 1956 enrolments at South African 
universities were as follows: 



UNIVERSITY 


WHITES 


COLOUREDS 


ASLANS 


AFRICANS 


CAPE TOWN 
(1829)* 


4038 


229 


87 


23 


NATAL (1910) 


2189 


23 


254 


138 


RHODES (1904) 


816 


- 


- 


- 


WTTWATERSRA 
ND (1922) 


4443 


18 


129 


66 


♦♦UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF 
FORT HARE 
(1916) 


" 


40 


40 


288 


ORANGE FREE 
STATE (1855) 


1527 


- 


- 


- 


POTCHEF- 
STROOM (1869) 


1335 


- 


- 


- 


PRETORIA (1908) 


5340 


- 


- 


- 


STELLEN- 
BOSCH (1918) 


2928 


- 


- 


- 



* Year of establishment; **The University of Fort Hare was founded in 1916 as the “South African Native 
College” by the United Free Church of Scotland. In 1960 the College was transferred to the Department 
of Bantu Education to cater specifically for the Xhosa ethnic group. 




G. H. Haffajee is university 
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All the universities were public 
institutions and received about 80% of 
their funding from the State. 
Simultaneously, they were autonomous 
institutions with independent Senates 
and Councils and adhered to the 
principles of academic freedom. All 
these universities had two other sources 
of funding, namely, student fees and 
private donations. Private funding came 
from Foundations, both local and 
overseas, as well as from big business 
and convocation. 

Libraries at these universities were like 
libraries elsewhere in the world. Some 
were large, some were small, buildings 
ranged from excellent to good and 
resources both in terms of materials and 
staff were not really a problem. The 
ratio of professional staff to support staff 
was generally very satisfactory and the 
services provided were excellent. The 
composition of staff was predominantly, 
if not wholly. White, except at the very 
low levels like messengers, cleaners and 
stack attendants. 

Establishment Of Separate 
Universities 

The Separate University Education Bill 
was introduced in Parliament in March 
1957. This was followed by the 
Extension of University Bill which was 
made public in August 1957. It was 
submitted to Parliament without prior 
consultation with either the University 
Advisory Committee or the Committee 
of University Principals. In essence, the 
Bill provided for the establishment of 
university colleges for ‘Non-white 
persons.’ As a consequence, the 
following institutions were established: 



1. University of the North : Founded 

in 1959 at Turfloop near Pietersburg to 
serve the Tsonga, Sotho, Venda and 
Tswana peoples; 

2. University of the Western Cape : 
Founded in 1960 in Bellville South 
outside Cape Town to cater for 
Coloured, Malay, Griqua and Cape 
Asian students; 

3. University of Zululand : Founded 

in 1960 at Ngoya in Zululand to cater for 
the Zulu and Swazi peoples; 

4. University of Fort Hare : This 

institution underwent the most dramatic 
change. The University College of Fort 
Hare Act no. 64 of 1959 provided for the 
transfer of the control of this institution 
to the Department of Bantu Education 
from January 1st 1960. The principal. 
Professor Burrows, was not reappointed 
in 1960 but was replaced by Professor 
Ross from the University of the Orange 
Free State. The Professor of Law (L. 
Blackwell) and a senior lecturer in 
Geology (Lady Agnew) were not re- 
appointed. Three other Faculty 
members, the Registrar, and the 
Librarian were dismissed. Other 
members of staff, like the famous 
Professor Z. K. Matthews, resigned in 
protest. Eleven students were not 
readmitted in 1960. The Minister of 
Bantu Education said in Parliament that 
their readmission "was not considered by 
me to be in the best interests of the 
College because of their activities in 
1959;" and, 

5. University College for Indians : 
Founded in 1961 on Salisbury Island in 
Durban Bay on premises formerly 
occupied by the South African Navy. 
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Now that South Africa had three 
different sets of universities, what did 
the student profile look like? In 1966, 



enrolments at South African universities 
were as follows: 



UNIVERSITY 


WHITES 


COLOUREDS 


ASIANS 


AFRICANS 


CAPE TOWN 
(1829) 


5991 


263 


135 


3 


NATAL (1910) 


4653 


35 


413 


141 


RHODES (1904) 


1650 


- 


28 


- 


WTTWATERSRA 

ND(1922) 


7455 


12 


177 


6 


ORANGE FREE 
STATE (1855) 


2914 


- 


- 


- 


POTCHEF- 

STROOM(1869) 


2648 


- 


- 


- 


PRETORIA (1908) 


10800 


- 


- 


- 


STELLEN- 
BOSCH (1918) 


6636 


- 


- 


- 


UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGES 










WESTERN CAPE 




477 


- 


- 


FORT HARE 




1 


- 


401 


for INDIANS 




- 


1384 


- 


of the NORTH 




- 


460 


- 


ofZULULAND 




- 


- 


299 



Some comments on common 
characteristics of the new University 
Colleges: 

1. In terms of their student composition 
they were almost ethnically pure — 
this was, after all, the purpose for 
which they were established; 

2. The University or “Bush” Colleges 
as they were called because of their 
location in rural areas served another 



purpose — it led to intellectual 
isolation of students within the 
country; 

3. All of these institutions had special 
rules that did not apply to historically 
White universities (HWI). Some of 
these were: a) Students could not 
leave the College precincts without 
the permission of the Hostel 
Superintendent or a representative 
duly authorised by the Rector; b) 



Any student organisation activity or 
organisation work in which students 
were concerned was subject to prior 
approval by the Rector; and, c) No 
magazine, publication, or pamphlet 
for which students were wholly or 
partly responsible could be circulated 
without the permission of the Rector 
in consultation with Senate; 

4. These institutions did not have 
community support and there was no 
relationship between them and the 
historically White universities; 

5. Most, if not all, of the Faculty staff 
were White and except in a minority 
of instances, they were Afrikaans- 
speaking; and, 

6. It must be clearly stated that the 
establishment of these University 
Colleges did not really affect the 
historically White universities. Their 
budgets were not affected and, after 
the initial protests, events at the 
HWIs carried on as usual. 

What was the state of libraries at these 
institutions? Some of these institutions 
were started in existing buildings like 
old schools and the library took the form 
of a large room with an issue desk, 
shelves with books and a few tables and 
chairs for studying and reading. There 
was no collection development policy 
and the University Librarian (who was 
White) had absolute power. He (it was 
always a 'he') decided on everything — 
from staff recruitment and book 
selection to how budgets were 



formulated. Most, if not all, of the staff 
were White and they were paid a special 
‘tolerance’ allowance for working at 
these so called ‘non-white’ institutions. 
Some institutions were lucky because 
they had excellent, dedicated 
professionals who cared. But they were 
very few. There was no capacity 
building among the staff and the 
building of relationships between these 
institutions and the HWIs was 
discouraged as policy. The intention of 
the State was never for these institutions 
to become equal to or partners with the 
historically White universities. 

Services were limited to circulation, the 
short-loan or overnight collection and a 
very limited reference facility. The 
strength of the Collection depended on 
the dedication of the Faculty and the 
Librarian and the personal relationship 
between them. The end result was a 
very slanted collection. There was a 
complete absence of staff training and 
development and no attention was given 
to any planning exercise because the 
strategy for the institutions had already 
been decided by the State. 

The Era Of Transition: 

1990 - April 1994 

At the dawn of the 1990's the historically 
Black universities as they were now 
called (all of them had achieved 
autonomous status) had changed and so 
had the historically White universities. 
Student enrolment at South African 
universities was as follows: 
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UNIVERSITY 


WHITES 


COLOUREDS 


ASIAN 


AFRICAN 


Cape Town 


9795 


1905 


467 


1378 


Natal 


8163 


275 


2547 


1818 


Rhodes 


3090 


136 


189 


548 


Witwatersrand 


14564 


321 


1664 


2599 


Orange Free State 


8975 


208 


- 


59 


Potchef-Stroom 


8271 


11 


12 


264 


Pretoria 


22905 


92 


33 


293 


Rand Afrikaans 


8491 


387 


16 


161 


Stellen-Bosch 


13367 


686 


20 


49 


Port Elizabeth 


4195 


463 


28 


142 


Durban-Westville 


377 


154 


4474 


2637 


Fort Hare 


32 


21 


4 


3365 


Medunsa 


235 


8 


117 


1649 


North 


25 


7 


6 


10588 


North-West 


- 


- 


- 


2730 


Transkei 


- 


- 


- 


4922 


Venda 


- 


- 


- 


1825 


Vista 


12 


300 


28 


24697 


Western Cape 


184 


8322 


75 


3425 


Zululand 


60 


2 


15 


5272 



The historically White universities, 
especially the English language ones, 
enrolled significant numbers of Black 
students. They began to experience 
student protests and student demands for 
empowerment. Their student 

representative council’s (SRCs) began to 
change in composition and they had to 
find large sums of money for student aid. 
Their Faculties now included Black 
members, as did their administrative and 



support staff. They, like other 
universities internationally, had to suffer 
budget cuts. 

The historically Black universities had 
changed quite dramatically. There were 
no longer four but ten in number. A 
large number of the Faculty were now 
Black, all their Vice-Chancellors were 
also Black and their student composition 
now included students from all race 
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groups. Student protests were no longer 
new, they had begun in the 1960's but 
there was, however, still a demand for 
student empowerment and for change. 
These institutions had also experienced 
financial cutbacks. 

Libraries in the historically White 
universities had not changed much. 
They were bigger in size, some now had 
new, modem buildings and 
computerisation was now in vogue. 

Their collections had not changed 
drastically although they had 
experienced budget cuts. They still 
satisfied the needs of undergraduate 
students and most of the postgraduate 
research needs. Except for one 
university, the libraries of dl historically 
White universities still had a White 
Librarian with a majority White staff. 
The relationship with colleagues at the 
historically Black universities was 
cordial but cooperation and capacity 
building for the future had not been on 
the agenda. Their collections were still 
larger and their staff generally more 
qualified and experienced than their 
Black counterparts. 

Libraries at the historically Black 
universities had changed drastically. 
They had acquired more materials, most 
if not all of them now occupied modem 
buildings and all of them had a majority 
of Black staff (both professional and 
support) with a Black University 
Librarian. They had also adopted 
computerisation and had experienced 
budget cuts. There was, however, no 
plan for capacity building and no real 
strategy for staff training and 
development. In my opinion, their 
biggest error lay in attempting to 
emulate libraries at historically White 



universities, instead of building up a 
character of their own. 

In late 1992 and 1993, FOUR sets of 
education policy documents were 
published: 

1. The ERS (Education Renewal 

Strategy) published by the 
Department of National 
Education; 

2. The NEPI (National Education 

Policy Investigation) report 
published by the National 
Education Coordinating 

Committee (NECC); 

3. The Growing Together Project 

report sponsored by Old Mutual 
and Nedcor; and, 

4. The report entitled Education 

Governance in South Africa 
published by the Urban 
Foundation. 

The most influential of these was the 
NEPI report. This report was 
commissioned by the NECC, a broad- 
based national organisation representing 
parents, students, teachers and 
community leaders mainly from the 
Black communities. The NEPI research 
began in 1990 and the results were 
published in 1993. The entire research 
project was guided by 5 principles 
against which all policy proposals were 
evaluated: non-racism, non-sexism, 

democracy, a unitary system, and the 
redress of inequities brought about under 
apartheid. The NEPI reports were 
judged to be an analysis of feasible 
options for the short-to-medium term 
and were intended to generate discussion 
and debate. It comprised 13 volumes 
dealing inter alia with the following 
areas of education: adult basic education, 
adult further education, curriculum. 
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education planning, education 
governance and planning, and human 
resource development. One volume was 
dedicated to library and information 
services. 

For the first time in many decades the 
library and information service sector 
was being recognised as an important 
partner in the education process and was 
the subject of education policy 
discussions. 

The NEPI report expressed the opinion 
that university libraries in South Africa 
are inward looking and serve only the 
interests of the academic and student 
community. Different policies exist in 
regard to opening of resources to wider 
communities. The NEPI report also 
stated that “a number of the university 
librarians have expressed disquiet at the 
fact that their collections do not meet the 
demands of new trends in teaching and 
research and that university libraries are 
not devising strategies for academic 
development and support for students 
from schools without libraries and other 
facilities.” 

The Time Of Transformation: 
April 1994 To The Present 

One of the basic intentions of the new 
government was the restructuring of 
higher education. In February 1995, the 
Minister of Education in the GNU 
(Government of National Unity) 
established the National Commission on 
Higher Education (NCHE) to provide 
advice on: 

1 . What constitutes higher education; 

2. The national goals of the system of 

higher education; 



3. The institutional types required by 
the new system; and, 

4. The structures required to govern 
higher education. 

More specifically, the NCHE was 
required to focus on the size of higher 
education system; and on strategies to 
eliminate institutional inequalities and 
inequalities of access including 
affirmative action in staffing. 

The NCHE consisted of 12 
commissions, one of which was the 
Working Group on Libraries and 
Information Technology (WGLTT). 

The brief of WGLIT states that an 
investigation is to be undertaken which 
analyses the strengths, weaknesses and 
the future role of libraries and 
information technology in the 
development of the tertiary education 
sector. The need for redress in a very 
uneven higher education system was 
prevalent in all the WGLIT discussions. 
Three other themes emerged from the 
WGLIT’ s deliberations, namely: 

1 . Benchmarks had to be 
established for minimum 
resource levels for HBI to 
overcome past deficiencies; 

2. Cooperation between both 
historically Black institutions and 
historically White institutions is a 
necessity if progress is to be 
made; and, 

3. There has to be human resource 
development in libraries and FT 
from senior management to user 
levels. 

This was both an intensive and extensive 
investigation into libraries and 
information technology in higher 



education. The WGLIT’s report 

contained 57 recommendations, the most 
noteworthy of which were: 

1. A national and comprehensive 

audit of library and IT facilities 
at higher education institutions 
needs to be undertaken. In 

order to be meaningful the audit 
should be conducted as a 
development process in 
conjunction with institutional 
capacity building; 

2. Earmarked funding should be 
made available for the 
formulation of strategic plans; 

3. A culture of sharing and 
partnerships between libraries in 
the higher education sector 
should be encouraged as a 
sound management principle; 

4. Collection-building policy at 
macro-level must be defined in 
detail by governance structures; 

5. To increase the opportunities for 
accelerated participation of 
disadvantaged individuals in 
librarianship and IT, a national 
intervention programme must be 
developed. Success of such a 
programme will only be ensured 
if factors such as stakeholder 
commitment, peer support, the 
availability of role models, 
feedback and financial support 
is forthcoming; and, 

6. Institutions must co-operate at 
regional, national and 
international levels to sustain 
human resource development on 
a continuing basis. 

Over the last few years the initiation and 
development of regional cooperative 
efforts in the university library sector has 



been prevalent. The country has four 
such regional co-operative programmes: 

CALICO : Cape Library Co- 

operative came into being in 1993 
with primary funding from the Ford 
Foundation. CALICO is made up of 
three university and two technikon 
libraries; and has a number of 
projects: a document delivery 

system; cooperative journal project; 
a shared automated network system; 
and an information literacy project 
funded by Readers’ Digest. 

GAELIC : Gauteng and Environs 

Library Consortium is a regional 
collaboration initiative, started in 
1996, which includes eleven 
university and technikon libraries. 
GAELIC falls under the 
umbrella body of FOTIM 
(Foundation of Tertiary Institutions 
in the Northern Metropolis). It has 
a core Working Committee which is 
the driving force behind the project 
and three task groups dealing with 
Systems, Resouce Sharing and 
Networks and Technical 
Infrastructure. The funding for this 
initiative comes from the Mellon 
Foundation. 

ESAL : Eastern Seaboard 

Association of Libraries is based in 
KwaZulu-Natal and consists of four 
university and three technikon 
libraries. The primary aim is to 
develop a system of resource 
sharing within the region at all levels 
including staff training and 
development. ESAL is a part of 
ESATI, the Eastern Seaboard 
Association of Tertiary Institutions; 
and, is in the process of submitting a 
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funding proposal to the Mellon 
Foundation. 

FRELICO : Free State Library Co- 
operative has just been initiated. 



University libraries in South Africa still 
need to transform and develop, 
especially as regards the human 
resources aspects and the establishment 
of a culture that they can call their own. 
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Program for Cooperative Cataloging 



Beacher Wiggins, Grade M. Gilliam and 
Cornelia Owens Goode 



Introduction 

Beacher Wiggins 

I am here today accompanying these two 
Library of Congress staff members that you 
will hear from shortly. My role in this 
presentation has been an easy one; it has also 
been a gratifying one as I have watched these 
two staff members prepare themselves for 
this moment to offer what I hope you will 
find exciting. We want to introduce you to 
the Program for Cooperative Cataloging. So 
far, today's program has focused on 
information and collections of and about 
Africana and African Americana. For this 
segment, we want to underscore the 
importance of being able to get at that 
information through full and comprehensive 
cataloging data that describe these collections 
and how we can share the burden of creating 
these costly data. 

The Program is a cooperative arrangement 
that has been in existence for several years. It 
builds on the National Coordinated 
Cataloging Program, begun in the mid-1980s, 
to bring together libraries and bibliographic 
utilities to forge an alliance to ease the cost of 
cataloging and produce a larger aggregate of 
cataloging records created 



to an accepted standard. Today, we want to 
share with you information about this 
Program and how you and your institutions 
can be enriched by the addition of historically 
Black colleges and universities (HBCU) as 
members of the Program. 

IXiring the Midwinter Meeting of the 
American Library Association in February 
1997, Cornelia Goode expressed her concern 
to me about the lack of any HBCUs as 
Program members, asking what we could do 
to change this glaring gap. With BCALA's 
Conference in the offing in July, I suggested 
that she work on a presentation that we could 
offer during this Conference. She enlisted the 
aid of her colleague. Grade Gilliam and we 
were off and running. They were responsible 
for making contact with Conference Program 
planners to seek an appropriate slot for such a 
presentation. I am pleased with the results 
and hope that you will be too, and that you 
will be persuaded by the information and 
enthusiasm that they will share with you on 
how you and your institution might benefit 
from and certainly augment our national 
cataloging database. 

I will now let each lady introduce herself and 
her component topic of our presentation on 
cooperative cataloging. Thank you. 



Beacher Wiggins is director of cataloging; Grade Gilliam is cooperative cataloger; and Cornelia 
O ~ ^ens Goode is technical advisor. Library of Congress, Washington, DC. 
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Global Connections: Cooperative 
Cataloging Programs and 
African and African American Materials 

Gracie M. Gilliam 

Hello! My name is Gracie Gilliam and I am 
really glad to be here. I joined ranks with the 
Library of Congress over 24 years ago and I 
stand here today proud to be an African 
American, proud to be a librarian, and proud 
to be a part of this important program. 
Before I present my topic, I would like for 
you to think on this quotation: 

If you always do what you have 
always done, you will always get what 
you have always got. If you want 
something different that you do not 
have, you must do something different 
than you have done! 

Today, libraries everywhere are confronted 
with an ever increasing number of materials 
to acquire and make available. But reduced 
funds necessitate hard decisions in allocating 
money for materials and costs. In libraries 
throughout the world, library directors have 
had to scrutinize their operations to insure 
that they are running cost effectively, and be 
persistent in seeking opportunities to increase 
productivity without sacrificing service to 
users. 

In this general effort to cope with tighter 
budgets, cataloging is often among the first 
activities to become a target for potential 
savings, because of the high labor costs it 
traditionally has entailed. In the United 
States, nearly every public, academic and 
special library has decreased the size of its 
cataloging department during the past decade. 
The Library of Congress (LC) has not 
escaped these budgetary pressures either; as 
staff retire, the positions they leave behind 
are often unfilled. LC has assumed a 



leadership role, joining forces with other 
libraries in developing a strategy to deal with 
what LC calls the ‘crisis in cataloging.’ 

One instrument for achieving these goals is 
the national and international coalition known 
as the PCC (Program for Cooperative 
Cataloging). The PCC is composed of four 
major components, with NACO (Name 
Authority Cooperative Program) being one of 
the major components of the program, joined 
by SACO (Subject Authority Cooperative 
Program), BIBCO (Bibliographic 
Cooperative Program), and CONSER 
(Cooperative Online Serials Program). 

NACO began in 1977; and, it was established 
so that participating libraries could share 
ownership in the development of the National 
Authority file by contributing new and 
changed authority records. NACO has 
matured from a two-library program to one 
that has grown dramaticdly. As of June 
1977, there were over 200 libraries 
participating in over 70 projects. In fiscal 
year 1996, we witnessed the one millionth 
contribution to the file — an amazing 
accomplishment through cooperative efforts. 

Through SACO, participants propose subject 
headings and classification numbers. As 
early as 1980, libraries began to send subject 
heading suggestions to the Library of 
Congress for inclusion in the Library's subject 
headings list, which we refer to as LCSH 
(Library of Congress Subject Headings). It 
was not until 1983 that a more formal 
program for contribution of subject headings 
was established. Under the leadership of the 
PCC, subject heading proposals for inclusion 
in the LCSH are received from all over the 
world — ^England, Scotland, Wales, the 
American Library in Rome, the National 
Library of New Zealand, and most recently, 
the National Library of Lithuania. There has 
been a tremendous growth since 1990. 
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BIBCO is just now underway. Through this 
Program, participants that are already NACO 
members contribute bibliographic records to 
the national databases. This Program was 
inaugurated in September 1996. Even so, the 
Program expects the first year's BIBCO 
production to total around 15,000 records and 
several major libraries are now processing 
most of their original cataloging through the 
Program. 

CONSER, although long established, is the 
newest Program to join PCC. Through this 
Program, participants contribute serial 
records to national databases. 

Internationally, PCC is making tremendous 
strides as well. International interests have 
produced a NACO project with the 
University of Newcastle in New South 
Wales — projected for late 1997. 

The Program for Cooperative Cataloging is 
growing and we are on the move. Statistical 
data for the fiscal year 1997 will soon be 
made available and we anticipate an even 
larger increase in participation in the 
Program. 

In conclusion, the question that I put before 
you today is: Should African and African 
American libraries join the Program for 
Cooperative Cataloging? Do you answer 
yes? or no? After you hear my colleague's 
(Cornelia Goode) presentation, I hope you 
will agree with me that the answer should be 
a resounding yes! 

More information about PCC and 
participating libraries is available on the 
World Wide Web site: 
http://lcweb.loc.gov/catdir/pcc.html 



National and International Accessibility 
to Libraries’ Collections 
through PCC Membership: 

An Outreach Approach 

Cornelia Owens Goode 

Good Morning, my name is Cornelia Owens 
Goode. The Library of Congress has been 
my second home since 1971! I am currently 
the Technical Advisor for the Cooperative 
Cataloging Team, Regional and Cooperative 
Cataloging Division. I have been afforded 
the opportunity to work in cataloging as well 
as the administrative aspects of Technical 
Services. I will share with you one of my 
greatest contributions, which was the 
responsibility of handling all of the 
administrative components and logistical 
arrangements for the 1st BIBCO Training 
held at the Library of Congress in 1995. As 
Grade Gilliam has indicated, BIBCO is one 
of the components of the PCC (the Program 
for Cooperative Cataloging). 

I have chosen to talk with you about 
‘National and International Accessibility to 
Libraries’ Collections Through the PCC 
Membership: An Outreach Approach.’ 

Let's pause, because I want you to keep in 
mind THREE very important points: 

1. BCALA's goals, especially goal # 7, and I 
quote 

To encourage the development of 
authoritative information resources 
about Black people and the 
dissemination of the information to 
the larger community. 

2. Your conference theme: "Culture 

Keepers HI: Making Global 

Connections;" and. 



3. In the words of Kathleen Bethel, African 
American Studies Librarian, 

Northwestern University Library: 
"...Cataloging the Afrocentric Way..." 

Now, let us focus on the PCC's "Mission 
effectiveness" by looking at some of the 
benefits of participating in the Program. 
Cooperative cataloging endeavors offer real 
and significant benefits to participants. These 
benefits are as follows: 

1. More authority and bibliographic records 
are added to the distributed national and 
international databases — Because librar- 
ies use each other's cataloging to provide 
access to materials they have in common, 
they are able to catalog more items, 
increasing the number of unique original 
items added to databases; 

2. More dependable cataloging — Use of a 
shared standard increases the reliability 
and predictable quality of the cataloging; 

3. More efficient cataloging — Copy 
cataloging, or the use of bibliographic 
records created at other institutions to a 
common standard for local cataloging, 
allows libraries to develop workflows that 
are streamlined. The records require less 
review, and support staff, rather than 
catalogers, can review and process the 
work; 

4. More timely cataloging — Copy cataloging 
requires only a fraction of the time of 
original cataloging. When a library is 
able to increase its copy cataloging, it can 
process materials more quickly. In 
addition, it has increased capacity to 
process materials without copy more 
quickly; 

5. More cost-effective cataloging — Copy 
cataloging is less expensive than original 
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cataloging. In addition, the PCC 
requirement that all cataloging contain 
headings that are represented in a shared 
authority file increases the number of 
headings in the authority file, reducing the 
total cost of original cataloging by 
distributing the labor-intensive and costly 
creation of authority records to a large 
number of participants (including the 
Library of Congress); 

6. Better problem-solving through 
networking — ^The network of well-trained 
catalogers creates a strong resource for 
resolving tough bibliographic issues; 

7. Access to expert training — ^PCC 
participants have access to highly 
qualified trainers from a pool drawn from 
peer institutions, including the Library of 
Congress. Trainers first participate in 
'training the trainer' courses, and then 
'values' training in which efficient 
cataloger judgment is stressed; 

8. Influence on national and international 

cataloging policies — ^PCC and CONSER 
participants have a strong, coherent voice 
in the review and development of 
cataloging standards. Their 

recommendations have influenced the 
development of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, and have resulted in 
the review and streamlining of the LC 
Rule Interpretations; and, 

9. Cataloging staff are liberated to do other 
intellectual work — ^The need for expertise 
in the organization of knowledge has 
never been greater as we move into the 
description and analysis of electronic 
materials. Access to Internet resources 
has become an essential aspect of 
providing information. We cannot merely 
transfer our experience in cataloging 
traditional materials such as book and 
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serials wholesale into this new 
environment. The PCC seeks more 
efficient ways to control traditional 
material so that we can turn our attention 
to the access to digital materials and other 
special formats by increasing efficiency, 
lowering the cost of cataloging, and 
freeing up highly trained professionals to 
explore new avenues of access. 

What better way can this be accomplished 
than through the ‘Outreach Approach?’ As 
you can see, one institution cannot do this 
endeavor alone; the Library of Congress 
supports the PCC's mission and continues to 
solicit the collaboration of individual 
librarians like you. The Program is 
expanding and gains strength through the 
efforts of many participating libraries around 
the world, representing all types of libraries. 
For example, there are 14 international 
participating libraries in the Program. For 
future reference, the scope of Program 
contributions from international partners can 
be found among your handouts. 

The invitation is open to you to make a 
commitment as a participtuit and be a part of 
the global connection, increasing the Nation's 
bibliographic databases. Since this initiative 
is not just a one way trip to access, you will 
be a part of the Total Exchange of 
Knowledge. To achieve this balance of 
cataloging, you will have access to masses of 
information from libraries' collections and 
you will make your contribution — ^by virtue 
of your point of view. Your point of view 
contribution from the Africana experience is 
as the Culture Keepers of ideas, thoughts, 
beliefs, and practices. 

African peoples ctui be identified from all 
parts of the world and the collection of Black 
resources will be considered adequate when it 
encompasses materials about Black people in 
all parts of the world. Most importantly, the 







PCC can be a venue for sharing similar 
languages and experiences to a larger 
community. Collectively, we can care about 
our heritage and make the connection in 
support of expanding authoritative 
information resources about Black people 
and, at the same time, enrich the Nation's 
bibliographic databases. 

Marcus Garvey once said, "A people without 
knowing of their past history, origin, and 
culture is like a tree without roots." We have 
a choice to nourish our roots, by empowering 
ourselves with knowledge to prevent 
deprivation of information by joining forces 
with other librarians and preparing for the 
21st century. We are here to encourage you 
to make the connection. 

In closing, we challenge you to maintain 
relevance to the Black Experience and join us 
in being vigilant and insistent as culture 
keepers — think globally, act locally through 
PCC Membership! 

We will respond to your interests, so please 
leave your business cards or information as to 
how we can contact you. 

Thank you! 
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Pre-Conference II 

Globally Connecting the Stories for 
Children and Young Adults 



Stories to Tell 



Glennette Tilley Turner 



Everyone in this room is a Culture Keeper. 
For each of us knowing and communicating 
Ourstory is an imperative, rather than an 
option. We know the stories of struggle, 
survival, and achievement will inform, 
nurture, and inspire children of all races, and 
they are especially meaningful to African 
American children. 

We wear different "hats" — librarians, 
teachers, and children's book authors. We 
have come to Winston-Salem from cities and 
towns across the nation. What links us is our 
commitment to reach and teach children. 

As you know my "hat" is that of a writer of 
biographies of notable African Americans 
and books about the Underground Railroad. 
Take A Walk In Their Shoes and most 
recently Follow In Their Footsteps are 
collective biographies with do-it-yourself 
skits. Lewis Howard Latimer is the life story 
of that inventor and Renaissance man. 
Running For Our Lives is a juvenile novel 
about one family's journey to freedom. My 
forthcoming book is The Underground 
Railroad In Dlinois . 

Really, I had no choice in the matter. I grew 
up believing I had to become a writer. 

When I was a little girl my father was 
president of a small, unendowed church- 
affiliated college in St. Augustine, Florida. 
Several evenings a week he would drive 60 or 
more miles to do fundraising. Realizing that 
he had done a full day's work before setting 



out for these trips, my mother let me 
accompany Daddy, knowing that he would be 
less likely to fall asleep at the wheel if 
accompanied by an inquisitive daughter. 
Daddy and I had nonstop conversations. We 
talked about such things as constellations and 
how they were named, but my favorite 
memories are of times he told me about 
people and events in Black history in general, 
and family history in particular. Daddy 
would end each story with these words, 
"When you grow up, you should write these 
things down." 

He saw in ordinary occurrences the 
opportunity to teach. I recall how one night 
we had to stop for what seemed like ten 
minutes at a stoplight out in the middle of 
nowhere. He used that as an occasion to tell 
me about Garrett A. Morgan and how he 
invented the stoplight. In describing Morgan, 
Daddy put the inventor in the context of his 
life and times. 

These early conversations with my father 
inspired me to not only have an interest in 
Black history; they made me aware that it 
was possible to simultaneously convey one 
person's life story and the larger story. I 
decided to write biographies. 

My father taught me a lot about African 
American history and I learned some things 
in school. To my disappointment the 
southern libraries, when available, had a 
dearth of material on the subjects I wanted to 
learn about. 



Glennette Tilley Turner is an author, educator and historian, Newman Educational Publishing 
Company, Glen Ellyn, IL. 
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Some biographies I've read in the interim are 
two-dimensional and since human life is 
three-dimensional, such accounts omit 
significant aspects of the featured person's 
life. Some biographies tell of that person's 
major accomplishments but fail to put the 
person in the context of time and place. 

Throughout my research I discovered that 
much of the information I sought was not 
only in books. Much was in the minds and 
hearts of friends, relatives, and other 
acquaintances of the subject. This is 
particularly tme of African American history. 

While writing Follow In Their Footsteps I 
gained many insights and had enriching 
personal experiences as a result of meeting 
people who had a direct relationship to the 
people I was writing about. For example I 
learned that Bessie Coleman's niece lives in 
Chicago. She was a wonderful resource. She 
and I worked with others to get a postage 
stamp to honor Bessie Coleman. I also wrote 
the Bessie Coleman essay for the 
Encyclopedia of Chicago Women . 

I was fortunate enough to meet Carter G. 
Woodson's niece, and an earlier biographer. 
They shared details that had not previously 
been published. 

Charlemae Rollins' son was very helpful as I 
wrote his mother's life story. Librarians 
Dorothy Evans, Annie Lee Carroll, and Zena 
Sutherland shared their professional and 
personal memories with me. 

Thurgood Marshall's victory in Brown vs. the 
Board of Education was very important. I 
read stories about him and how he had 
behavior problems in school. His teacher 
disciplined him by giving him a copy of the 
Constitution to study while he was out of the 
room. Apparently he learned it very well. 
Combining these stories with the accounts of 



a family friend who had been in his class, I 
was able to acquaint young readers with 
"new" information on Justice Marshall. 

Phoebe Jacobsen had played a pivotal role in 
Alex Haley's research when he was writing 
Roots . She was a key resource when I was 
writing Alex's biography. 

I had two marvelous personal encounters with 
Alex. The first was when he was on a 
promotional tour for his last book. The book 
had an Underground Railroad theme and a 
local cable television host who knew of my 
research asked me to appear with Alex on her 
show. Later when I was in the process of 
writing his biography, I wrote to ask him for 
an interview on his next trip to Chicago. He 
agreed, but said he'd be arriving just before a 
speech and leaving soon afterwards. He was 
busy autographing books until the limousine 
arrived to take him to the airport so he invited 
me to join him and conduct my interview en 
route to O'Hare. 

The many facets of Black history are so 
important to any understanding and 
appreciation of world history for young and 
old of every race. I hope that the words and 
research I am doing will contribute to this. 

As a Culture Keeper it has been my goal to 
add to the body of existing material on 
notable African Americans. With the help of 
their families and friends it has been possible 
to do so. 

The Lewis Howard Latimer book has been 
optioned for a made-for-TV movie. Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar will be executive producer. 
The book is temporarily out-of-print. 
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Marginalization of the Story 



Evelyn Coleman 

I always saw everybody as a part of 
myself. I knew that I was a Black 
person and I actually loved being a 
Black person, I never wanted blond hair 
or blue eyes, I always wanted the hair I 
had, the looks I had. Well, actually I 
wanted my grandmother’s hair but that 
was neither here nor there. I also wanted 
her complexion because she was very, 
very dark and her skin was very smooth 
and as she aged, she didn’t have any 
wrinkles on it at all and I was like, well, 
why didn’t they give me more pigment? 
You know I’m gonna look wrinkled 
when I get old. And that has proven to 
be true as I have aged, but the thing that 
struck me the most about the 
marginalization of children’s books is 
that librarians are the only people who 
can protect African American stories. 
Booksellers are really interested in 
money — economics — ^that is the bottom 
line for them and I understand that, so 
when you go in a bookstore and you are 
not an African American and you ask for 
a book, you say, “well, I have a 6 year 
old granddaughter, can you recommend 
a book?’’ Well, more Aan likely, that 
salesperson’s favorite book is not going 
to be an African American book. 
However, if you are lucky enough to be 
an African American, they will show 
you their favorite African American 
book. So what happens in the 
bookstores is that the ‘handselling’ that 
is done is done primarily to us. One of 
the things we have to face if we are 
going to continue calling our literature 



African American literature, is whether 
we are writing our literature to expose 
the world to our culture or whether we 
are writing our literature for us. Those 
are the kinds of issues we must address 
as we write our stories. 

One of the things I advocate is that more 
teachers and librarians write stories. I 
think that you have firsthand knowledge 
for reaching the children. I love writing 
myself but I am not always with 
children, but children’s librarians are and 
so are the teachers. So, my plea to you 
today, as we talk about this subject, is 
for you to start writing some stories too. 
When you see something in the library 
that you really don’t like, and this goes 
for reviewers too, something that you 
really despise, then write a good story so 
that you can address all the issues that 
you have. I have some critics that do not 
like my work and I talked to one of them 
today. She gave me a whole new 
perspective on why she did not like my 
works. I have heard lots of reasons why 
people don’t like it, but this was a new 
set of reasons which I will take in careful 
consideration. 

As I write, I think it is important to us as 
African Americans to realize that we 
bring many different stories to the table. 
I happened to grow up in a society in a 
small town in North Carolina where 
even though I was a southerner, I had a 
father that was a northerner. He gave 
me a lot of sensibilities that were from 
his culture, where his father was from. 



Evelyn Coleman is the author o/The Foot Warmer and the Crow, The Glass Bottle Tree, 
White Socks Only. ^ 
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and I had a lot of personal freedom 
because that was important to me. When 
I look at the stories that African 
Americans write, one of the things I 
found really curious was that if you 
write a Native American story, if you 
happen to be a Native American or 
White person, somehow they can see the 
theme, plot, and characters as universal. 
If you write a story about African 
Americans, then somehow they see that 
as a story that only addresses African 
American. One of the problems you find 
with that idea is that you don’t have a lot 
of sole heroes in African American 
literature. What you have is a lot of 
stories that are basically vignettes, or 
you have a lot of stories where the hero 
is always assisted by someone else. That 
is because we happen to be in the 
country of our oppressors. For many 
many years, we did not feel comfortable 
being the heroes. Now, we should be the 
lions telling our stories and not the 
hunter. 

When I was in the 8* grade, I learned 
about the Mau Mau.^ I wore a Man Mau 
armband for weeks and my mother was 
very unhappy. In the textbook I had 
seen that they had killed all the White 
people in Africa. I mean, that is the way 
the textbook and the news articles read. 
I really thought they were the most 
revolutionary Black men in the world. I 
was going to be a Mau Mau woman, I 
was hoping anyway, that was my goal, 
because I saw myself as a revolutionary 
person. A person who wanted to be a 
hero for my people. I wanted to fight for 
my people. Whether it be physically or 
mentally. I educated myself with that in 
mind, that I wanted to be somebody who 
always fought for my people. My father 



' The Mau Mau were the guerilla fighters 
in Kenya in the 1950s. 



always told me that it is fine to love all 
the people in the world but love your 
people first. It started in our house; we 
were not allowed to argue. My brother 
and I were not allowed to have great 
arguments in my house. My father 
always said 

You have to respect the people in 
the house the way you would if 
you opened your door to a 
stranger. Would you start 
screaming and hollering at him? 
Nope, then you don’t have that 
privilege in my house. 

So, my brother and I were taught we had 
to get along, there was just no other 
option. However, we could express our 
anger in various ways, and one of those 
ways was to write it down. That is why 
I write a lot of angry things it seems, 
because I was training myself to find 
really good ways to say mean things. 

Now, I am going read a little bit for you 
because I want you to know what our 
children are facing and that's why I want 
our writers to write more forceful 
literature. We need to take a stand; we 
definitely need to take a stand. This is 
an excerpt from a letter written in 1994 
in response to an essay that a woman I 
know wrote. This woman (who is 
Black) had taken her four year old son to 
a carnival and the clowns there were 
making different figures out of balloons. 
This one clown made giraffes, elephants, 
deer and all kinds of wonderful little 
animals and things. When her little boy 
got up there do you know what he made 
him? Could you guess? A gun. He 
made him a gun. She wrote an essay in 
the newspaper with her outrage and this 
is one of the letters we received in 
response at the newspaper where I work. 
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In regards to your essay in .the 
Sun Edition of the Journal, 
personal reply in order, you 
blacks just don’t get it do you? 
That clown was not being racist 
as much as he was commenting 
on the pathetic state of the black 
race today. He was just making 
an editorial comment. It was his 
conception of blacks in America 
today and guess where that 
perception comes from? 
Everytime that whites, or blacks 
for that matter, turn around he or 
she is confronted by another 
example of black crime — black 
children and guns, black 
teenagers and guns. The 
examples are always brutal, 
horrifying, committed by two- 
legged animals with black skin. 
For proof you need look no 
further than the very same Sun 
Edition your letter was in. In the 
local news section there was an 
article about how a pack of 9 
wild animals had tortured one 
female [these 9 wild animals 
she’s referring to are 9 young 
Black men]. 

Just what do you think goes 
through a white person’s mind 
when headlines like this hits 
them day after day on TV, and in 
print? No wonder the clown 
made the remark about the gun. 
It was his way of saying he’s sick 
of it. Considering the level of 
violence in black society today, I 
am surprised whites interact with 
blacks at all. So get a clue huh? 
The next time a white person 
does or says what you perceive to 
be racist, read some of the 
headlines in your own paper then 







take a good look in the mirror. 
How is a white person suppose to 
know that you’re not the next 
Shemeka, Mimi, Karimah, KeKe, 
Hanifa? Where the hell do you 
people get these names anyway? 
Sorry about not signing this 
letter. Don’t want to seem like 
I’m being politically incorrect. 

Now at the newspaper, I worked at the 
editorial desk, and I received letters like 
this on a daily basis, not from the 
illiterate but from very literate people 
oftentimes holding very important jobs. 
The question I ask myself when I write 
is what do the children think about who 
we are. Most of us grew up protected, 
we were protected in our environment 
for a long time before we ever heard any 
negative messages about who we were 
as Black people. But the children that 
we see today don’t have that protection. 
They are constantly bombarded by all 
kinds of silliness on TV and everywhere 
they go they see all kinds of silliness. 

There are four different kinds of people 
walking on the planet that happen to be 
of African American descent. First, 
there are unconscious people . These are 
the people with the guns killing 
everybody, they have no consciousness 
of who we are or our ancestral memory 
and what it means to them. The 
ancestral memory makes them angry but 
they don’t understand why. The semi- 
conscious people are just sort of going 
along and not ever realizing what they 
see out in the world reflected back to 
them through the eyes of other people. 
They have learned everything they know 
from their education. Then there are the 
conscious people who evaluate 
everything that’s going on around them 
and make very conscious decisions. The 
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fourth kind of person is that person who 
perceives themselves to be beyond all 
that . Usually they are those people who 
are wearing the dashikis and the African 
clothing, long earrings, and not speaking 
to other black people that they do not 
know. Now I’ve never figured out those 
people. Oftentimes when I see them and 
they don’t speak to me I go over to them 
and say, “My African brother or sister, 
how is that you do not speak to me and 
you have on those garments?” You see 
for me, being a Black person is a given, 
it has never been a question in my mind. 
It has been a part of my humanity; it is 
what makes me a human being. When I 
am writing books and when other people 
are writing books, those are the things 
we want to think about in the future. We 
want to give our children their own 
heroes. We don’t need to teach them 
ambivalence about this society, a lot of 
our books teach ambivalence. 

When I was in the 6* grade, I read The 
Diary of Anne Frank and I cried for 
days. I was a very sensitive person. My 
father said to me, and I have never 
forgotten. He said, “You know what? I 
don’t mind you crying about Anne 
Frank’s story, but I don’t remember you 
crying about that when you learned 
about slavery.” He was telling the truth 
because I learned about slavery from the 
context of the Underground Railroad and 
that the people who were enslaving me 
were also saving me. So, I had a whole 
lot of ambivalence about that. 

When I was writing the Footwarmer and 
the Crow, it was important to me that 
there would be no ambivalence in it. 
There have been critics who ask, “why 
didn’t you put any good white people in 
the book?” And my response is, “well, 
there are 5,000 children’s books 



published every year and 4,999 of them 
have really nice white people in it. So, I 
did not feel compelled to do that.” I did 
think about it, believe me, cause I’m a 
person who loves people and I love for 
you to love me. I’m not one to say I 
don’t care if you like me. I don’t care if 
you don’t buy my books cause that’s 
really an economic thing and I write 
adult books to take care of my income, 
but I do care whether you like me or not. 

When we write our works, we must 
write in the context of where our 
children are now and our children do not 
know where we have been and nobody is 
really telling them the true story of 
where we have been. We’ve almost 
forgotten because we were too busy 
trying to get a car or a house and we sort 
of forgot. We don’t even shout anymore 
when people die, we just sit there quiet 
and somber. I’m like hey, where’s the 
shouting people? That is the only reason 
I was going to the funeral; and now they 
have shut up. I don’t get it. 

I want us to keep the things that we had 
in our culture that we love. We are 
separated by class now, not just by color. 
We are giving our children some serious 
mixed messages because we are teaching 
them on the one hand that you must be 
educated, and you must have money; 
and on the other hand, we are teaching 
them that really what is important is to 
love your spirit, to love God — is it 
alright to say God in the library? I got in 
trouble in a school saying God one time, 
I don’t want to discuss that but we have 
to show ourselves as the sole heroes in 
our work. There is nothing wrong with 
that. There are a million books about 
other cultures where they are the heroes 
and nobody says a word. Nobody says 
where are the jet black people in the 



book. We have so many books that do 
not have us as the heroes. I don’t get 
that. I would like for librarians to begin 
to look at the book with a more critical 
eye, for what we do and who we are as a 
people. I know that we have survived 
the kinds of oppression that nobody else 
has ever survived and we are still here 
smiling and laughing and grinning about 
it. There is a line in The Footwarmer 
and the Crow that I have purposely 
written that says you should learn all that 
you can about your slave master and use 
his weakness to your advantage. I 
always say to kids that this does not 
mean start adopting all of them, that’s 
not the end result of all of that. When I 
write, I don’t intend for that to be a 
black/white thing, that is a global thing. 

As Black Caucus members, you should 
be able to look at your whole 
organization and take the weaknesses 
you see and use them to your advantage 
to get what you need from it. That is not 
a negative thing, that is a positive thing, 
a going forward kind of thing. You are a 
Black Caucus. My cousin asked me 
yesterday “What is a caucus?” I said 
that it means you’re the political arm of 
our people, that they will be the ones to 
initiate change for our people within the 
public library system. They will not be 
having a party, they will not be doing 
that, they will be initiating change at this 
conference. They are making an agenda 
and next year that agenda will be in 
place. Is that what I am going to see 
when I am invited to the next 
conference? 

Marginalization is a two-way street. I 
heard from this White writer who asked 
how could we expect to have Coretta 
Scott King Awards and show ourselves 
as African American writers and still be 



included. Well, the same way White 
people are still included, that is the same 
way I feel we should be included. I do 
not expect to be marginalized in any 
way. I do not expect any of our writers 
to be marginalized and I would expect 
that from this day forward that every 
time a White child comes in this library, 
they leave with a black book in his hand 
before he goes home. Okay, you all are 
about to get me. Let me say that his 
parents will get you because there is a 
women who was fired or supposed to be 
fired for using an Ebony magazine in her 
class, in high school. She had to actually 
go before her board for using this Ebony 
magazine on black families, good black 
families. So, we are in a war folk. The 
revolution will not be televised. 



Diversifying the Experience in Story 



Irene Smalls 



Abstract. Irene Smalls was a student activist and has held jobs as an actress, radio 
reporter, and entrepreneur. She has also established a network group for business 
professionals working in government. Smalls grew up in Harlem during the 1950s and 
has written several children’s books including Irene and the Bis Fine Nickel, Jonathan 
and His Mommy, Irene Jenny, The Christmas Masquerade, and Because You’re Lucky . 
She is the mother of three and holds degrees from Cornell University and New York 
University. She currently resides in Boston, Massachusetts. This the text of her 
presentation ‘Diversifying the Experience ’ in children ’s books. 



My topic is ‘Diversifying the Story,’ and 
what that means to me is memories of 
growing up in the 1950’s in Harlem and 
Fun With Dick and Jane. I’m sure you 
remember Fun with Dick and Jane. In 
these books, there were no Black 
children, no Hispanic children and no 
Asian children. There were just these 
blond and blue-eyed children and that 
was the official reading text in Harlem. 
In Harlem the schools were segregated. 
The housing was segregated and I was 
very fortunate because I had a 
kindergarten teacher who brought in 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar — “Little brown 
baby with the sparkling eyes, whose 
daddy’s partner and mommy’s joy... 
little brown baby with the sparking 
eyes” — and in those stories, I saw 
myself. So, even though the official text 
was Fun With Dick and Jane. I knew 
about little brown baby and I 
remembered being momma’s baby girl. 
So, I thoroughly identified with that 
story. 



Knock, knock, who’s there? Why, it’s a 
story... open the door and who do you 
see? It’s a story looking at me. Listen 
my librarians and you shall hear a story 
of how I began my career. I became a 
writer in kindergarten. I had a 
wonderful teacher who besides “Little 
Brown Baby”, brought in 



Who’s dat kocking at dat door? 
Why I doesn’t know for sho. 
How you doing? I loves you, yes 
I does. You is my choice and 
always was. Go head ‘spress 
yourself. 



In those story/poems, I heard music so 
when I became a writer one of the things 
I wanted to do was, I wanted to duplicate 
the joy, the pleasure, the wonderful 
sounds that I heard in kindergarten. 
When I had gone to kindergarten, I told 
my teacher that I was smart enough 
already. I didn’t need to learn how to 
read. My mother always told me I was 
very smart and I figured, what’s there to 
teach me now? 



Irene Smalls is an author of children’s books in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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My kindergarten teacher said, “Well, 
you know Irene, we have snacks here,” 
and I thought, I like snacks... maybe I 
will stay for a little while. My mother 
could manage without me for a little bit 
and when she opened up the books and 
out came those sounds my eyes were 
huge and I said to my kindergarten 
teacher, “I want to do that, I want to 
learn how to make the sounds that you 
make.” She said, “the sounds that I 
make, they’re called reading.” I said, “I 
want to learn how to read.” So I became 
an avid reader and I became a writer... in 
kindergarten. 

I am gonna speak a little bit of heresy 
today Dr. [Pauletta] Bracey, because I 
have written slave books with happy 
slaves. Because one thing I remembered 
about Harlem was the 50s — that 
segregated, low income, inner city 
community. We didn’t lock our doors 
cause nobody stole anything and it was 
just as I said, everybody lived in the 
same place... the lawyer, and the wino. 
And so, I saw Blackness as a continuous 
thing, and it was pretty good as far as I 
could see. I mean, of course I was 5 and 
I couldn’t cross the street but what I saw 
made me very happy. Those are the 
kind of stories I have been writing. I 
think there is a tremendous need in this 
society today for stories that cross color 
and class lines. People are disconnected 
from their families, from their religion, 
from themselves. There is a tremendous 
need for stories. 

A new store opened in Boston, Nike 
Town, and it is the big headquarters. I 
went in there and this store is outselling 
all other stores across the country 
because they tell a story. You walk in 
the door and they say ok, on your mark, 
you’re getting ready to run the race. 



You’re gonna run the Boston 
Marathon... and then you go to the next 
level... and they have shorts and 
throughout the entire merchandising 
experience, they tell a story. So, when 
you buy those sneakers, when... I won! I 
just spent two hundred dollars for 
sneakers, shorts, a tee shirt and I got 
myself a cap... I won the marathon, but 
...who really won? 

I think that as African American writers, 
one of the things we have to do is tell 
our story. Guess what, we have one of 
the best stories going. In looking at 
African American slave history, one of 
the things I have done in the context of 
the happy slave is I said, “Well, you 
know. Black history month is not 
enough. I don’t want one, I want twelve. 
I want twelve months of Black history.” 
So, I wrote an African American 
Christmas story, a Halloween story, a 
Thanksgiving story, an African 
American Black history month story, 
and I am working on a New Years Day 
story all in the context of the African 
American slave experience based on my 
reading of slave narratives. We have 
one of the greatest stories ever told and 
in talking to young people today, going 
into schools, every time I brought up 
slavery, everybody was ashamed. Black 
kids would hold their heads down and 
wouldn’t want to look at me. I’m like, 
wait a minute... we did not do it... we 
don’t have to be ashamed... we did not 
do it! The stories that we were told were 
about how Black people had been 
humiliated and brutalized, and how we 
must have been cowards or pretty stupid. 
I said, “you know something? There are 
365 degrees to that story and you need to 
hear some of the other parts of it.” So, 
whenever I go to schools and kids turn 
their heads and don’t want to talk about 
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slavery, I say ok let’s talk about other 
stuff. 

Let’s tell a full story, let’s not forget our 
story, let’s diversify it across the 
curriculum and across the American 
experience. When I look at statistics, 
they have wonderful statistics about 
African Americans and some of them are 
very painful. When you look at teenage 
pregnancy, when you look at the things 
our youth are experiencing, I remember 
kindergarten and how that teacher said 
that I was wonderful and I believed her, 
you know that? I believed everything 
she told she told me and so, my job as a 
writer is to tell African American 5 year 
olds, “you are wonderful,” so they can 
believe that the rest of their lives. 

As I went up in grade school, I was told 
I was a very poor writer and I was 
always afraid to write. When I started 



writing, I went back to kindergarten and 
in telling our stories... we have to give 
our kids something to hold on to... 
something to believe in, to show the 
Black people of all classes, all races. I 
grew up in the 50s and we spoke to 
everybody. We spoke to the winos, the 
postman, grocer man, people who swept 
the streets, we spoke to everybody 
because that’s the way I was brought up. 
I had in my community, doctors, 
lawyers, prostitutes and all of those 
people. I knew lots of prostitutes, and I 
knew lots of other people too. We didn’t 
segregate, or say, “that woman is a 
prostitute so I can’t speak to her.” 
Instead, we said, “That’s so and so’s 
mother... Hi, Miss so and so... How are 
you today?” They were people and I 
spoke to people and I learned my 
strengths and my skills from people. 



Concurrent Sessions 



Making Global Connections and the 
Information Superhighway 



African American, African and Library 
Links on Black Colleges and Universities’ 
Websites 



Cynthia Coccaro 

Abstract: Access to the World Wide Web either in the home, office or library can provide a gateway 
to educational institutions. The websites of historically Black colleges and universities will be 
analyzed. 



Although possession of computer hardware, 
software, and connectivity is generally lacking 
in African American communities and 
households, there have been great efforts by 
historically Black colleges and universities 
(HBCUs) to provide internet access for their 
students. Access to, and a presence on, the 
World Wide Web is increasing at these 
institutions. First, a content analysis of select 
academic homepages will reveal the websites’ 
ease of use, value of libraries, and their value 
of African American or African sites. 
Secondly, an email survey transmitted to the 
contact person of these colleges and 
universities will provide some background 
information about the homepage, as well as 
the website’s relevance as a communication 
tool within the institution and with the public. 
Responsiveness to this author’s suggestions 
will also be examined. 

A literature review concerning Black colleges 
and the internet provided the following 
results. Periodicals Abstracts, Article First, 
ERIC, and Education Index were searched 
using various combinations of these 
keywords: Black colleges, internet. World 



Wide Web, and WWW. Only one relevant 
citation was found. However, when Ethnic 
Newswatch 1995+ was searched using the 
keywords Black colleges and internet, thirty- 
eight citations were found. The majority of 
the articles found were taken from the latter 
mentioned full-text electronic index. 

The major points examined in the articles 
were that African Americans are behind in 
personal acquisition of computer hardware 
and software. According to a 1993 study 
conducted by the US Census Bureau, there 
were almost twice as many computers in 
White households in comparison to Black 
households, 27% vs. 14% respectively 
(McClure). Compared to HBCUs, levels of 
computer ownership for predominantly Black 
K-12 schools are very low. In addition to the 
efforts by HBCUs, Weems indicates that 
many HBCUs are receiving substantial gifts of 
computer software from Microsoft 
Corporation. HBCUs connectivity is 
evidenced by the presence of college or 
university homepages as well as their students’ 
homepages. Only one of these articles 
mentioned the library. In a description of 
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Howard University, the University library 
system was mentioned as having a link on the 
University’s homepage (“News and Views: 
Black Colleges...”). 

In order to narrow the number of HBCUs 
investigated, the list of forty-one HBCUs 
supported by the United Negro College Fund 
(UNCF) was used. This list came from the 
1994 Black American Colleges & 
Universities . These institutions were searched 
on four World Wide Web (WWW) college 
and university directories, Floyd Ingram’s 
Home Page, San Diego Blaack Pages, Yahoo 
and C. Demello’s Colleges and Universities 
Directory, using Netscape 2.02 or higher (see 
Table 1). The first two college directories, 
Floyd Ingram’s Home Page and San Diego 
Blaack Pages, were devoted to HBCUs. Only 
website addresses found in these four 
directories were used for this study. Secondly, 
the websites were examined for ease of use or 
navigability, and generally viewed for any 
graphical peculiarities (Symons, 25). The 
presence and placement of library links from 
the homepages, whether to the library’s online 
catalog or a general description of the library, 
and links to African-American or African sites 
were examined. Lastly, email surveys were 
transmitted to the contact person of the 
HBCUs website listed on their homepage (see 



Appendix 1). The questions concerning the 
website as a communication tool were ranked 
from 1 to 5, with 5 being the highest. The 
study results follow. 

The college and university WWW directories 
varied in the number of links to HBCUs. The 
most comprehensive was Floyd Ingram’s 
HBCUs Directory, listing the colleges whether 
or not they had a website link. When several 
suggestions were made for Floyd’s website, 
they were addressed within twenty-four hours. 
Coral J. Cook Jr., the contact person for the 
San Diego Blaack Pages, also, was very 
responsive. Ten suggestions were emailed to 
Cook and all of the recommendations were 
attended to the same day. Christina DeMello, 
who established the College and Universities 
Directory, did not respond. Eleven additional 
sites were suggested, and two links that did 
not work were pointed out. An email message 
was sent to DeMello, but no changes were 
made to the website. The last update to 
DeMello’s website was July 15, 1996. Lastly, 
the Yahoo website was sent suggestions via 
two of their online comment forms. A dead 
link, a link that has been moved to another 
location, was corrected. The suggestion of 
providing additional websites was not 
addressed by Yahoo. 
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Table 1. Links to Colleges Supported by UNCF before Study 







WWW Colleges/Universities Directory 


Number of Links to HBCUs (41 possible) 


Floyd Ingram’s HBCU’s Directory 


24 


San Diego Blaack Pages 


8 


C. DeMello’s College/Universities Directory 


9 


Yahoo U.S. Colleges and Universities 


13 


Next, a content analysis of the twenty-four 
HBCUs homepages with websites was 
conducted (see Appendix 2). Half of the 
websites indicated when they were last 
updated. One of these dates was not on the 
opening homepage but on each subsequent 
page. Second, ease of use was evaluated. 
One college had extremely large first letters 
for their headings, while another had the 
contact person’s address on a busy background 
which made it difficult to read. These are 
minor observations that can be easily 
corrected. Navigability was also examined. 
All of the HBCU homepages had titled pages, 
section headings, and a table of contents with 
descriptive links. Third, the library’s 


presence on the HBCUs’ homepages was 
examined. Ten out of twenty-four institutions 
had links to their library’s website, catalog oi 
description. These were usually accessible 
from the homepage, although one was found 
two layers from the opening page. Links to 
libraries other than their college library were 
even smaller. Only three out of the twenty- 
four institutions connected to other libraries. 
Links to African American or African sites 
were greater, with seven institutions linked to 
the following sites: ECBCUs directories 
Universal Black Pages, African Studies sites 
UNCF, NAACP, Black businesses and Soutli 
Africa. 



Table 2. Email Survey Results 



; j'C6Uege/Um 


; ^Date.. . 
- Started 


_ :lHTML 
. . Coding 


/..Website 

Committee 


. . Major 
Changes 


V ; Campus . 
Comm. Tool 


. ^ Public 
Comm. Tool 


Benedict College 


2/97 


campus 

employee 


yes; 7/97 


no 


5 


5 


Bennett College 


7/95 


campus 

employee 


no 


no 


3 


4 


Clark Atlanta 
University 


June/ 
July ‘96 


campus 

employee 


no 


no 


2 


2 


Fisk University 


1/94 


campus 

employee; some 
commercial 


no; comp. 

policy 

committee 


no 


1 


3 


Oakwood College 


6/95 


campus 

employee 


no 


yes; adding 
rotating 
pictures 


2 


4 


St. Paul's College 


U. of Toledo will forward to them; they're not yet networked 


Wilberforce 

University 


1/96 


campus 

employee 


no 


yes; update 
soft/hardware 


4 


4 


Xavier University 
of Louisiana 


12/95 


campus 

employee 


coming this 
Fall 1997 


yes; 1/97 


2 


3 



The email survey was sent to sixteen 
educational institutions which had a contact 
person listed on their homepage. As 
mentioned earlier, there was a 50% response 
rate to the surveys. Only one institution, St. 
Paul’s College, did not respond to the 
questionnaire. St. Paul’s College homepage is 
on the University of Toledo server, so the 
questions were forwarded to St. Paul’s. Other 
than the University of Toledo stating they 
would forward the survey, the other seven 
institutions responded to the questions (see 
Table 2). Of the survey responses, most 



indicated that they established their website in 
1995. All the HTML coding was 
implemented by campus employees. Only one 
institution, Fisk University, reported that a 
small portion of their website was created by 
an outside commercial company. The third 
question asked if a website committee had 
been formed. None of the institutions at the 
time of the survey had such a conunittee. 
Two institutions indicated that committees 
would be established in the latter part of 1997. 
Only three institutions’ contact persons 
indicated any changes to their website; one of 
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these was a major change in appearance. In 
response to the question concerning the 
website as a communication tool, the 
individuals answering the surveys considered 
the sites geared more toward the public than 
the campus community. Suggestions for 
improving websites were kept simple and 
generally restricted to recommending a link to 
the library and adding an indicator for last 
update. Only one suggestion was acted upon, 
when typographical errors were pointed out. 

The results of this research indicate that the 
internet college and university directories are 
lacking when it comes to links to HBCUs. 
The directories devoted to HBCUs are 
definitely more responsive to suggestions. The 
Floyd Ingram HBCU website seems to 
acknowledge all of the HBCUs and looks 
forward in anticipation to the day when the 
HBCUs will all have a homepage. The 
DeMello site has not been updated since 1996, 
and may be an abandoned site. In the past, 
however, single suggestions given by this 
author to the DeMello site were promptly 
answered. The lack of responsiveness to 
suggestions by Yahoo was surprising. After a 
month had passed, the suggested additions 
were still not linked. 

The graphic designs of the HBCUs 
homepages, in the opinion of this author, were 
very tastefully done, and each page was well 
labeled. However, the content of many of 
these sites need work. For example, the 
websites’ lack of last update indicators and 
contacts for comments was disturbing. It is 
hoped these sites will eventually add these 
features. Links to libraries definitely need to 
be increased. The importance of libraries in 
the academic environment should be displayed 
by a link on the initial page of the website. 
The name of one programmer was provided 







along with her title. Irene Chalokwi, of 
Benedict College, is Director of Library 
Systems as well as Assistant Director of the 
Computer Center, and likely has substantial 
influence concerning the website. 
Consequently, Floyd Ingram is the director of 
Benedict College library. Overall, more links 
to African American and African sites would 
definitely enhance the websites’ usefulness. 
The homepages tend to be more of an 
advertisement for the institution than an 
educational tool. Both elements should be 
present in these academic websites. There is, 
also, a need to become more of a 
communication tool for the campus 
community. According to the literature and 
survey results, many of these institutions have 
just established websites in the last two or 
three years. Considering they are generally 
administered by campus employees, the added 
responsibility can be overwhelming for 
computer center staff. Website committees 
would be useful in organizing and instituting 
policy for the campus as well as the 
homepage’s content. If the World Wide Web 
is to become the gateway to our educational 
institutions and libraries, resources and 
cooperation are key to making this happen. 
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APPENDIX 1 



Email Survey Questions 

1) What month and year did your institution first launch their website? 

2) Was the HTML programming done by campus employees or an outside company? 

3) Does your institution have a committee devoted to the website? 

4) Has the website gone through any major changes in appearance or administration? 

5) On a scale of 1 - 5 (5 being the highest), how would you rate the website as a 
communication tool on csunpus? 

...as a communication tool with the public? 

SUGGESTIONS: 
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Equity And The Internet: African 
Americans’ Access To The 
Information Superhighway 



Betty Blackman, Stephanie Brasley, Audrey Jackson, Suzanne 
Johnson, Joyce Sumbi and Binnie Tate Wilkin 



Introduction 

Suzanne Johnson 

My colleagues and I are delighted to 
share with you an undertaking that we 
had in Los Angeles on March 8, 1997. 
All of the panelists are members of the 
California Librarians Black Caucus — 
Greater Los Angeles (CLBC-GLA) 
chapter. On March 8, 1997, CLBC- 
GLA, a 25-year organization, convened 
a one-day conference entitled “Bringing 
the Internet Home: African American 

Access to Information, Communication, 
and Technologies.” Binnie Tate Wilkin 
will now provide you with the rationale 
that led to convening the conference. 

Conference Rationale 

Binnie Tate Wilkin 

As a panelist on a program sponsored by 
the statewide California Librarians Black 
Caucus (CLBC) at the 1994 California 
Library Association meeting, I spoke of 
the need to inform ourselves and our 



communities about new technologies. 
My central concerns were: 1. African 
Americans, other minorities and the poor 
were uninformed about the rapid 
changes being made in our society 
because of new technologies; 2. 
Technology was being allowed to shape 
the national identity, leaving many 
behind; 3. Libraries could play a role in 
bridging the information gap between 
the rich and the poor, but other programs 
were needed; and, 4. Little discussion 
was taking place about problems 
surrounding the internet such as privacy 
issues, medical and social ramifications, 
and changes in work and the workplace. 
At that time, I proposed that the CLBC 
sponsor a conference to begin dialogue 
on these subjects and to inform the 
public. Tragically, most of my 
comments were from a position paper 
written in 1983, while I served as 
Minority Services Coordinator at the Los 
Angeles County Library and forums for 
such discussion had yet to happen. 
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When Stephanie Sterling Brasley 
became president of the CLBC, Los 
Angeles Chapter, one of her goals for the 
chapter was to sponsor such a 
conference. Her proposal was accepted 
and a conference committee was formed, 
on which I served. Details of the 
planning efforts will be presented later 
by Joyce Sumbi and others. 

I am proud that we have begun the 
dialogue, but my central concerns 
remain, which can be summed up in a 
quote from the original paper presented 
in 1983. The quote is from an article in 
INFO WORLD, by William J. Puetz, 
titled, ‘Social Implications Of Pushing 
for Computer Literacy,’ "One problem 
we'll run into immediately is the 
increased establishment of 'computer 
elitist’, those wielding power far in 
excess of their competence and 
capabilities, just because they have 
massive amounts of information at their 
disposal. If power begets power, as it 
too often seems, the hoarders of 
information will eventually be in a 
position to brutalize and dominate the 
rest of society. It is imperative that we 
not blindly pursue this goal of computer 
literacy. We must closely examine the 
directions in which THE 
INFORMATION AGE is sweeping us 
and avoid directions in which we cannot 
cope. Computer literacy can mean 
significant and valuable alterations to 
our future, but it will be a positive 
development only when it is available to 
all.”' 



' Puetz, William J. "Social Implications 
of Pushing Computer Literacy," INFO 
WORLD 5 (5); 44 (31 January, 1983) 



Conference Background and 
Overview 

Joyce Sumbi 

The California Librarians Black Caucus, 
Greater Los Angeles area presented a 
panel on Computers and Information 
Access at the 1994 California Library 
Association Conference. During the 
discussion session many issues arose 
concerning the information rich vs. the 
information poor, access to information 
and the new technological revolution. 
The recommendation of the group was 
that a conference was needed to address 
these issues in greater depth. 

When Stephanie Sterling Brasley 
assumed office as President in 1996, she 
was committed to carrying out the 
mandate received at the CLA 
Conference. A committee was 
appointed to develop the conference. A 
brainstorming meeting was held and 
many issues were identified. The 
Committee felt that a one day conference 
that would bring together lay people, 
information professionals, educators and 
policy/decision makers would be a good 
place to start. 

When funding issues arose, several 
avenues were pursued. However, in the 
final analysis, major funding came from 
the American Library Association 
because of Executive Director, Elizabeth 
Martinez commitment to multicultural 
librarianship and her concerns about the 
lack of access to new technologies 
among some segments of our population. 
Additional support came from the 
Library Associates at California State 
University, Dominguez Hills, who 
agreed to act as fiscal agent, Los 
Angeles Public Library, which agreed to 



host the conference at their main library 
and the California Library Association, 
which contributed some seed money. 

Program content was the next area 
tackled and the Committee agreed that a 
keynote speaker was needed to identify 
issues and challenge the audience to 
express their opinions. After discussing 
Charles Ogletree (who we could not 
afford), Congressman Major Owens and 
others, the Committee decided upon 
Congressman Owens because of his 
personal commitment to librarianship, 
his excellent speaking ability, his track 
record on libraries and new technologies 
and his willingness to reduce his 
honorarium which he donated to charity. 

Initially, this was to be an issues 
conference but it developed into a 
combined issues and hands-on 
conference. The hands-on conference 
featured Congressman Owens as the 
keynote speaker, who identified the 
issues. The audience then split into 
smaller groups. Some discussed the 
issues raised in Congressman Owens' 
speech. Simultaneously, there were 
groups attending workshops on 
Introduction to the Web, Tools for 
Searching the Web, How to buy a 
Computer, The Web for Entrepreneurs, 
and African Americans on the Web. The 
day ended with a plenary session which 
reported discussion group 

accomplishments. 

CLBC members, library school students, 
and local Internet service providers lent 
their expertise as discussion leaders and 
instructors for this conference. 



Goals and objectives for this conference 
were: 

1. To inform and educate the African 
American community about the 
issues; 

2. To get community recommendations 
about how to address the issues; 

3. To get policy/decision makers to 
take actions based on community 
input; 

4. To inform and educate information 
professionals about the needs of the 
African American community so 
they could take appropriate actions; 

5. To demonstrate the capabilities of 
the new technologies; and, 

6. To inspire more lay people to get 
involved and committed to finding 
resolutions to social problems using 
these new technologies. 

Conference Nuts and Bolts 

Suzanne Johnson 

The structure of our program for the 
conference day included the 
identification of barriers, utilizing the 
mechanisms of discussion groups to 
provide answers. We also needed to 
provide exposure along a continuum on 
how to get on the net successfully. As 
information professionals our objectives 
were to (A) co-create avenues of 
equitable access; (B) instruct and 
inform; and, (C) stimulate meaningful 
dialogue about critical issues. 

I would like to give you an idea of what 
the day looked and felt like. We held the 
conference in the Central Library of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. It is a huge 
facility. People arrived at the 
registration area first. While they were 
registering, the reverberating sound of 
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African drummers playing in the 
adjacent auditorium could be heard. The 
public prepared for and selected the 
various sessions they wanted to attend 
and then were shown into the auditorium 
to hear the keynote speaker and 
participate in the opening program. 
Following the keynote speaker, many 
participated in discussion groups and 
then lunch. Other attendees went to the 
various hands-on sessions/workshops 
that they had selected. The latter were 
so successful that even as conference 
orgeuiizers left at the conclusion of the 
day, several sessions continued until the 
library facility closed. (Stephanie will 
share more information about how we 
were able to develop the day later in this 
presentation.) 

We had to find out who the Internet 
service providers were, and next, we 
made contact with the African American 
Internet service providers, making 
friends with people we had not worked 
with previously. There were more 
Africeui Americeui service providers them 
we realized euid they were very pleased 
to make contact with us. We went to 
dinner with them to discuss our plans 
2uid they all agreed to donate their time 
to this conference because they were so 
pleased that a local Los Angeles 
orgeuiization had undertaken the task. 
We were able to work with local library 
systems — UCLA, the northern chapter 
of CLBC — to put on the conference. 
The support from northern California 
was importeuit. 

Workshop conveners included UCLA 
Library School students, most of whom 
were in their last year of graduate school 
zuid are members of our organization. 
They were fantastic, and they are a great 
new group of young librarians, although 



small in number. They were able to 
conduct informative and beneficial 
sessions that related to the participants’ 
concerns and issues. 

Our program sought to offer information 
that was of value no matter where you 
were on the information continuum. We 
sought to meet the needs of 
informational professionals, educators, 
and the general public and we believe 
we were successful in achieving our 
goal. The Internet service providers 
included African American men and 
women who have a wide variety of 
backgrounds. It was really amazing to 
us how engaged they were in focusing 
on the issues that relate to 
telecommunications and the African 
American community. They were as 
engaged in the issues-based sessions as 
the general public and educators. This 
was very rewarding for us to observe. 

The day was a real hubbub of activity 
with people going and coming all day. 
The building we were in did not offer the 
best signage, but it did allow us to 
provide hands-on experience for the 
public because of the technology 
available. The dialogue -was initiated 
and continued even after the sessions 
were over. People who had not intended 
to spend the entire day did so because 
their needs were being met. This is a 
brief sjoiopsis of the nuts and bolts of the 
day and hopefully we have provided you 
with the flavor of the conference. 

Conference Budget 

• Venue Costs: Los Angeles Public 
Library (LAPL) was one of our 
partners, which enabled us to use the 
facility and the computers for 
internet access. Hidden costs in 
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using the facility were: Security, 

Audio Technician, Attendants for 
Set-up, and Technology Technician. 
Total: $516.00 

• Program: We had drummers and 
dancers that allowed us to have a 
healing dance to begin our day. We 
had printed programs, customized 
bags with resource materials for 
attendees, and food for speakers and 
working volunteers. Total: 
$1184.00 

• Speaker: Accommodations,contrib- 
ution to his charity, lunch and dinner. 
Total: $2200.00 

• PR Budget: Included flyers, postage, 
paper, mailers, stuffers, consultant. 
Total: $1490.00 

• Total Expenditures: $5400.00. 

• Total Monies Received: $5200.00 
equaling a cost-overun of 3%. 

This was not bad for doing this 
conference in record time. Although the 
conference had been conceived two 
years earlier, the funding was difficult to 
obtain. Once we did have the money, 
we had to abide by the time parameters 
of the funding. At this time, Stephanie 
Brasley, my co-chair will continue with 
an overview of the workshops and 
publicity. 

Conference Workshops 
Stephanie Brasley 

INTRODUCTION 

As has been mentioned, our initial and 
primary focus of the conference was to 



identify and explore issues related to 
African Americans access to the 
Internet. However, early in the process, 
we realized that there was a large 
majority who still did not know enough 
about the Internet. They did not know 
enough about the topic to have a 
meaningful dialog. So, the conference 
became two-pronged: one component 

was issues-based and the second was 
educational. This latter piece was 
geared towards the entire family. Also, 
since our primary audience was 
information and business professionals, 
educators, and local politicians, we 
anticipated that those people were well 
exposed to the workings of the Internet 
and conversant with many of the issues 
to enable a dynamic and fruitful 
discussion. However, what we found in 
reality was that there was a larger group 
of people at the nascent end of the 
spectrum who were primarily interested 
in workshops and practical applications. 

PURPOSE 

When I developed the workshops, I was 
interested in teaching people all they 
needed to know in order to gain access 
to the Internet. Also, we felt that it was 
important that people had hands-on 
experience. I scheduled workshops that 
showed the major steps in the process of 
getting on the Internet: 

“How to Buy a Personal 
Computer” discussed hardware 
and software needed to get 
started on the Internet 

“Going Online: How to Access 
the Web” — ^This class dealt with 
connectivity, and internet service 
providers vs. commercial online 
services like America Online 



“Introduction to the World Wide 
Web” provided an introduction to 
searching the Web. 

“Tips on Searching the Web” 
covered various types of search 
engines and directories and gave 
useful tips for searching the web 
successfully. 

“Practical Applications of the 
Internet” tried to infuse the value 
of the web in everyday life, so it 
focused on getting helpful 
information like the weather, 
making vacation and travel plans, 
recipes, buying products, etc. 

I also scheduled subject-specific 
workshops. For example: “Business 

Opportunities on the Internet,” “African 
American Sites on the Web” and “Web 
Sites for Children.” The workshops on 
business sites were particularly well 
attended and well received. 
Unfortunately, although several families 
came for the workshop geared towards 
children’s sites, I had to cancel this one 
because I was unable to find an 
instmctor. 

WORKSHOP SCHEDULES 

Workshops were one hour long. Three 
workshops ran concurrently with the 
exception of one which was only offered 
twice. A common complaint I heard 
voiced in the halls was that sessions 
were taking place concurrently and that 
people had a difficult time choosing 
which one to attend, or that, due to the 
timing, they couldn’t wait until the next 
session of their desired workshop. 



SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 

The caliber of the instructors who 
participated was another high point for 
us. I was able to excite a host of 
excellent people to teach the workshops. 
They included two local Internet service 
providers; representatives from the Inner 
City Computer Society, two of whom 
owned their own technology based 
business, others who were technology 
consultants and experts in their fields; 
web masters; and three very sharp and 
bright library school students who are 
very technologically savvy. 

In terms of identifying individuals to 
help us with the workshops, it was 
oftentimes done serendipitously. I 
would contact one person who, after 
hearing about the conference goals, 
would refer me to other people who 
could help. 

PUBLICITY 

Our target audience was librarians, 
educators, church representatives, 
business professionals, local politicians 
and the community in general. Because 
we were interested in drawing both those 
who could discuss the issues facing 
African Americans with respect to the 
Internet as well as the larger community 
which might have had minimal exposure 
to the Internet and the World Wide Web, 
we utilized a number of publicity 
vehicles to get the word out. Below is a 
list of the type of publicity mechanisms 
used: 

• flyers: both 8 14 X 11 and 5X7 
cardstock 

• targeted letters 

• articles in library, education and 
church newsletters 
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• press releases to local community 
newspapers and radio stations. 

• public relations consultant 

In order to prepare the flyers for mailing, 
we used the volunteer services of a local 
senior citizens group. The committee 
mailed more than 2,500 flyers to homes 
with large concentrations of African 
Americans; to major school districts 
such as the Los Angeles Unified School 
District and the Compton Unified School 
District; and to two of the major library 
systems in Southern California: the Los 
Angeles Public Library and the County 
of Los Angeles Public Library. In 
addition, members took flyers to pass 
out at various functions. Also, we sent 
targeted letters — along with flyers — to 
churches, to our CLBC members, to 
local chapters of sororities and 
fraternities, to each Los Angeles council 
person, to local organizations (i.e. 
NAACP, Urban League, etc.), and to 
the library school programs in the 
Southern California area. Articles were 
placed in the statewide library 
association’s newsletter, a newsletter for 
educators and several alumni association 
newsletters. Student committee 

members posted conference 
announcements to Internet listservs and 
press releases were sent to local 
newspapers and radio stations during the 
two weeks prior to the conference. 
During the last week of the conference, 
we enlisted the aid of a paid public 
relations consultant to blanket the city 
with flyers and to get Public Service 
Announcements on local radio 
programs. Also, we tried to arrange an 
interview on a local radio station with a 
large African American listening 
audience, but we were not successful. 
Although the radio host was interested, 
she was not able to find a time slot for us 



due to the short turnaround time before 
the conference. We should have 
contacted them approximately one 
month earlier. 

As Suzanne indicated, we spent a 
healthy amount of funding on publicity. 
It was targeted and we did partner with 
some people. However, in hindsight, we 
realized that we needed to focus our 
publicity efforts even more tightly. One 
of our main target groups was the 
church. We sent letters and made follow 
up telephone calls. Yet, if we had had 
sufficient time, we would have met with 
them to obtain greater buy-in up front. 

Conference Discussion Groups 

Betty Blackman and Audrey Jackson 

PROCESS 

To prepare for the discussion groups, 
facilitators were selected in advance. A 
brief orientation was held at the 
conference site. The Discussion Group 
Coordinator prepared handouts for the 
facilitators and for the groups which 
covered: a) the purpose of the sessions, 

b) ground mles for the discussions, and, 

c) a set of discussion questions. The 
facilitators used the materials in various 
ways to obtain responses centered on the 
following three concepts: 

1. the identification of some of the 
information needs of African 
Americans utilizing the Internet 
and libraries 

2. examples/descriptions of the 
impact of the Internet and 
libraries on African Americans 

3. barriers (cultural, language, 
economic, etc.) to accessing the 
Internet and libraries for African 
Americans 



RESULTS 

The purpose of the session was 
discussed and everyone present was 
introduced. To begin the discussion, the 
current status of computer use was 
determined: 

12 had computers at work 
14 had computers at home 
6 had access to the Internet at work 
3 had access to the Internet at home 
6 of the participants children had access 
to computers 

To gather data on the three concepts, six 
questions were discussed and the 
responses are as follows: 

Are African Americans being properly 
trained for the technological revolution? 

No. Staff in social agencies need 
training; parents need education and 
training; and access to computers is 
needed for government and 
entrepreneurs. Training is inadequate 
for teachers and students, as well as for 
parents and special agencies such as 
those who work with at-risk youth. 

In addition, technicians are either poorly 
trained or not available. Schools need 
technicians, maintenance and repair 
plans, and also provisions for equipment 
replacement. In order to prepare 
students for maximum use of the new 
technology, they should first be taught 
basic reading and typing skills. 

What is the school's role? Are schools 
in African American communities 
equipped to educate and involve children 
in these new technologies? 

Selected schools are involved. Los 
Angeles City schools have computers 



and Internet connections, but they may 
lack full time media librarians. Los 
Angeles County has demonstration rites 
and is preparing its eighty-eight libraries. 
One model example is Crenshaw High 
School, which also has classroom access 
to the Internet. Problem areas and issues 
include the need to integrate computers 
and information literacy into K-12 
curriculum and beyond those levels; the 
need to provide access to computers for 
distant learners; the need to incorporate 
education and training opportunities for 
adult learners; and, the need for broader 
access for students and the communities 
in which they reside. 

How are new technologies changing the 
work environment, and what is being 
done to prepare the African American 
workforce for these changes? 

Access varies and the impact depends 
upon the type of employment individuals 
undertake. Training and education are 
needed at many levels, including 
introduction to computers, basic skills, 
acquisition and/or adoption of software, 
and awareness of specific work 
applications related to computing. 

Are African Americans aware of how 
much private information about them is 
accessible on the Internet and how or if 
it is being used? How does new 
technology and the Internet impact the 
lives of African Americans? 

These questions brought forth in rapid 
succession a series of comments and 
images that are important to note. They 
include the following: 

‘Big Brother' — no privacy 
Elimination of 10,000 jobs 
Creation of 10,000 jobs 
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Starts wars? Eliminates wars? 

Continuous job — ^blurring of traditional 
work hours 

Elitism 

Loss of human interaction 
Loss of human values 
Vehicle for racism 
E-mail interaction 
Instantaneous access to a wealth 
of information 
Duplication of errors 
Opportunities for (Diaspora) and global 
network 
Isolation 

What is the role of vour local public 
library in providing access to new 
technologies and computerized 
information? 

Recognition of the expanding role of 
libraries and librarians was clear: they 
play a major role; libraries provide 
access for all — students, parents, and 
members of the community. Their role 
is vital in providing the link from the 
book to the Internet. They know that 
computers function as a tool and an 
adjunct to the education process. 

What is Needed? 

We have a model public library which 
should be publicized for city 
government, boards, and commissions. 
The West Olympic Memorial Library is 
a virtual library which is readily 
accessible. More such libraries should 
be made available. 

There are many unmet needs in our 
public and school libraries, such as: 
adequate funding for technology; online 
hardware/software; on-going staff 
training; and maintenance programs. 
Libraries are free and open, however. 



library staffs and their constituencies 
need to press local government for 
support to maintain them. 

Libraries and librarians must be 
proactive. As more information is 
collected and identified, such as the 
report of the Los Angeles County Board 
of Education Summit, it should be 
analyzed and presented to those decision 
makers who can influence and bring 
about change that supports the new 
technology in libraries. This conference, 
‘Bringing the Internet Home,’ should be 
repeated on a regular basis to introduce, 
educate and update the African 
American community on the information 
and communication technologies that 
affect and will continue to affect their 
lives. It has proven itself to be an 
effective method of reaching a cross 
section of the community. 

Benefits of the Conference 

Stephanie Brasley 

As a result of the intense effort expended 
to make this conference a reality, there 
were many benefits associated with the 
implementation. They include: 

• Heightened visibility for CLBC- 
GLA and the library community 
among internet service providers, the 
general community and other 
community based organizations 
involved in these efforts. 

• We were the first African American 
organization to put on this t}q)e of 
conference tackling these types of 
issues. 

• Most importantly, we solidified and 
enhanced CLBC’s credibility and 
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viability in the community by 
forging community partnerships that 
did not previously exist. We were 
able to forge relationships with 
organizations outside of librarianship 
which had vested interests in 
technology. In other words, we dealt 
with people outside of our domain. 

• We build excitement and momentum 
in participants who overwhelmingly 
requested to have the conference 
repeated. 

• We received some local level 
political support. Councilwoman 
Rita Walters gave a welcome, and 
representatives from a county 
supervisor's office were in 
attendance. 

Lessons Learned 

All Panelists 

Joyce: Of the people registered nearly 
everyone praised the day. Even our 
guest speaker. Congressman Major 
Owens, complimented us highly for 
being the first organization in the 
country to hold such a conference. The 
200 people that attended asked why we 
didn’t get more people here, requested to 
be put on the mailing for the next 
conference, and wanted to know when it 
was going to be held. People were 
interested in the workshops and in the 
discussion of issues. 

Most of the conference evaluations were 
favorable, except for those dealing with 
navigation and the absence of adequate 
signage in the Central Library. Here are 
a few comments from the evaluation 
forms: “I came to find out more about 
the Internet, gain more knowledge, leam 



more about African Americans on-line;” 
“We need to position our young people 
for this and stop pointing fingers at each 
other.” They wanted more feedback. 
We did some post publicity, sending a 
photograph of Congressman Owens and 
some students along with a press release, 
which was published in a local African- 
American newspaper. Only 27 people in 
attendance had e-mail addresses and we 
collected information from most to 
provide more feedback. 

Stephanie: In terms of planning and 

publicity, I would start with targeting 
select churches in the area. The African 
American church is a central and vital 
force in the community. We needed the 
ministers’ buy-in up front to spread the 
word among their congregations and to 
echo the importance of attending a 
meeting of this kind. If we had 
partnered with them early on, perhaps 
we would have gotten more of those 
general community members we were 
seeking. Also, I had to be reminded by 
my fellow committee members that we 
are still a very oral culture. I relied on 
formal communication vehicles to get 
the word out. Joyce kept saying to me 
that I needed to pick up the telephone. 
Essentially, people want and appreciate 
the personal touch and more informal 
methods of communication. 

Speaking futuristically, in order to fulfill 
the original vision for this conference as 
stated by Binnie Tate Wilkin, I would 
plan a two-pronged conference to meet 
the needs of the divergent audiences we 
attracted to the conference. Specifically, 
I would have one all-day session filled 
with workshops to educate the 
community on the Internet. Afterwards, 
I would partner with church and other 
community leaders to bring African 






American representatives to discuss the 
meaty issues which we face. 
Recommendations and action items 
could then be forwarded to politicians to 
act upon them. In all fairness, I believe 
that had we procured the funding earlier 
and had a larger group of committee 
members committed to actually 
implementing the work of the 
conference, we could have accomplished 
more in the issues-based arena. 
However, it was a promising beginning. 

Binnie: We started with a grandiose 

plan and it turned into something else 
and it was all still valuable. I had huge 
ideas about how political this could be 
but I realized after the process that those 
ideas would have to come later. I 
originally thought we would be making 
recommendations to congressional 
representatives and to our local and state 
government representatives based on a 
political agenda. I originally thought no 
one should come out of jail illiterate 
again, based on the resources of the 
Internet. Depending on the organization 
you have and your local caucuses’ 
attitudes, you might be able to start at 
the political level that I had in mind. I 
think what we did was extremely 
valuable for the people who came. My 
vision was beyond that, but I believe we 
will get there. Congressman Owens 
wants to use some of the information 
from our local level to take to the 
national level. We do have the basis for 
a larger conference. 

We learned about contacting churches. 
We got no response to letters to 
education departments of churches, etc. 
We are all members of Black churches 
and we weren't using our own expertise. 
We were acting like we were outside of 
the Black community instead of within 



it. We even had one minister who came 
to the conference and was going to take 
information back. 

Betty: We should send a message or 
telegram to Bill Gates and tell him to 
come home. We have an opportunity to 
follow up and to get to those people. In 
terms of comments about the day, we 
should have started earlier because there 
were time conflicts between the opening 
program and the discussion group 
sessions. Also, we should have arranged 
box lunches for the attendees so that 
they could continue the discussion 
during the lunch hour. Maybe the next 
time we might want to charge them for 
lunch so they can do this. Time is so 
important; when you get a group who is 
engaged you want to keep them. We did 
have fun. I think no matter what 
happened we had enthusiasm and fun. 

Conclusion 

There were challenges planning and 
implementing this conference. 
However, the benefits far exceeded the 
setbacks. Congressman Owens, in his 
landmark keynote address, noted that he 
was going to encourage the chapter in 
his area to replicate our model. We 
encourage you and your organizations 
and statewide chapters to consider 
replicating this or similar models in your 
area to ensure that the issues concerning 
the Internet and African Americans are 
being discussed and that solutions are 
made at the local level. 
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Public Health Connections on the 
Information Super Highway 



Joan Redmond-Leonard 

Thousands of consumers and health 
professionals now access the Intemet/World 
Wide Web for information. A recent news 
publication stated “More than one-third of 
all Internet searches are health related. But 
quickly winnowing reliable information 
from 10,000 plus sites can be as hard as 
finding a doctor who makes house calls.”’ 

In support of reliable information, a few 

organizations are assisting the internet user 

by establishing evaluation criteria for 

internet sites. One such organization is 

Health On the Net. Health On the Net 

Foundation is a non-profit organisation 

headquartered in Geneva, Switzerland. Its 

mission is to build and support the 

international health and medical community 

on the Internet and Worldwide Web so that 

the potential benefits of this new 

communications medium may be realised by 

individuals, medical professionals and 
2 

healthcare providers. 

Health On the Net has established a Code of 
Conduct and HONcode Principles as 
identified below: 



^U.S. News and World Report, July 
14, 1997. 

^Health On the Net Foundation, 
http://www.hon.ch 



Principle 1 — Any medical advice provided 
and hosted on this site will only be given by 
medically trained and qualified professionals 
unless a clear statement is made that a piece 
of advice offered is from a non-medically 
qualified individual/organisation. 

Principle 2 — ^The information provided on 
this site is designed to support, not replace, 
the relationship that exists between a 
patient/site visitor zuid his/her existing 
physician. 

Principle 3 — Confidentiality of data relating 
to individual patients and visitors to a 
medical website, including their identity, is 
respected by this Website. The Website 
owners undertake to honour or exceed the 
legal requirements of medical information 
privacy that apply in the country juid state 
where the Website and mirror sites are 
located. 

Principle 4 — ^Where appropriate, 
information contained on this site will be 
supported by clear references to source data 
and, where possible, have specific HTML 
links to that data. 

Principle 5 — Any claims relating to the 
benefits/performance of a specific treatment, 
commercial product or service will be 
supported by appropriate, balanced evidence 
in the manner outlined in Principle 4 above. 
Principle 6 — ^The designers of this Website 
will seek to provide information in the 



Joan Redmond-Leonard is a technical information specialist, Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, Atlanta, GA. 
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clearest possible manner and provide contact 
addresses for visitors that seek further 
information or support. The Webmaster will 
display his/her E-mail address clearly 
throughout the Website. 

Principle 7 — Support for this website will be 
clearly identified, including the identities of 
commercial and non-commercial 
organisations that have contributed funding, 
services or material for the site. 

Principle 8 — If advertising is a source of 
funding it will be clearly stated. A brief 
description of the advertising policy adopted 
by the website owners will be displayed on 
the site. Advertising and other promotional 
material will be presented to viewers in a 
manner and context that facilitates 
differentiation between it and the original 
material created by the institution operating 
the site.^ 

Selected sites which provide public health 
information, grouped by type of 
organization, with abstracts taken directly 
from the homepage, are listed below. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES http://www.hhs.gov 

The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services advises the President on health, 
welfare, and income security plans, policies, 
and programs of the federal government. 
The Secretary directs Department staff in 
carrying out the approved programs and 
activities of the Department and promotes 
general public understanding of the 



^ Health On the Net Foundation 
Code of Conduct for medical and health web 
sites, http ://w w w .hon .ch/HON code/Conduct 
.html. 



Department's goals, programs, and 
objectives. The Secretary administers these 
functions through the Office of the Secretary 
and the 12 operating divisions. 

ADMINISTRATION ON AGING (AOA) 
http.V/www. aoa.dhhs.gov 

AOA administers a program of formula 
grants to states to establish state and 
community programs for older persons and 
administers a program of grants to American 
Indians, Alaskan Natives, and Native 
Hawaiians to establish programs for older 
Native Americans. 

ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN 

AND FAMILIES (ACF) 

http://www. acf.dhhs.gov 

ACF is responsible for some 60 programs 

which provide services and assistance to 

needy children and families. It also 

administers the new state-federal welfare 
program. Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families, providing assistance to 
an estimated 12.2 million persons, 
including 8.4 million children; 
administers national child support 
enforcement system, collecting some 
$11.8 billion in 1996 in payments from 
non-custodial parents; 

- administers the Head Start program, 
serving about 800,000 pre-school 
children; 

Provides funds to assist low-income 
families in paying for child care, and 
supports state programs to provide for 
foster care and adoption assistance; and. 
Funds programs to prevent child abuse 
and domestic violence. 

AGENCY FOR HEALTH CARE POLICY 
AND RESEARCH (AHCPR) 
http. -//WWW. ahcpr.gov 
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The federal government's focal point for 
health services research and the only Federal 
agency charged with producing and 
disseminating scientific and policy-relevant 
information about the quality, medical 
effectiveness, and cost of health care. 

AGENCY FOR TOXIC SUBSTANCES 
AND DISEASE REGISTRY (ATSDR) 

http://atsd.rl. atsdr.cdc.gov:8080/atsdrhome. 
html 

Working with states and other federal 
agencies, ATSDR seeks to prevent exposure 
to hazardous substances from waste sites. 
The agency conducts public health 
assessments, health studies, surveillance 
activities, and health education training in 
communities around waste sites on the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency's National 
Priorities List. ATSDR also has developed 
toxicological profiles of hazardous 
chemicals found at these sites. 

CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
AND PREVENTION (CDC) 
http://www. cdc. gov 

The Center is the federal agency charged 
with protecting the public health of the 
nation by providing leadership and direction 
in the prevention and control of diseases and 
other preventable conditions and responding 
to public health emergencies. CDC 
administers national programs for the 
prevention and control of communicable and 
vector-borne diseases, injury, and other 
preventable conditions. It develops and 
implements programs in chronic disease 
prevention and control, including 
consultation with state and local health 
departments. It develops and implements 
programs to deal with environmental health 
problems, including responding to 
environmental, chemical, and radiation 



emergencies. CDC directs and enforces 
foreign quarantine activities and regulations; 
provides consultation and assistance in 
upgrading the performance of public health 
and clinical laboratories; and organizes and 
implements a National Health Promotion 
Program, including a nationwide program of 
research, information, and education in the 
field of smoking and health. It also collects, 
maintains, analyzes, and disseminates 
national data on health status and health 
services. 

CDC is composed of 1 1 major operating 
components: 

1 . National Center for Chronic Disease 
Prevention and Health Promotion — 
http://www. cdc. gov/nccdphp/ 
nccdhome.htm 

2. National Center for Environmental 
Health— 

http://www. cdc.gov/nceh/ncehhome. ht 

3. National Center for Health Statistics — 
http.V/www. cdc. gov/nchswww/ 
default.htm 

4. National Center for HIV, STD, and TB 
Prevention — http://www. cdc. gov/nchstp/ 
od/nchstp.html 

5. National Center for Infectious 
Diseases — 

http://www.cdc.gov/ncidod/ncid.htm 

6. National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control — 

http://www.cdc.gov/ncipc/ncipchm.htm 

7. National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health — 

vv’vv’w. cdc.gov/niosh/homepage.html 

8. Epidemiology Program Office — 
http://www. cdc.gov/epo/index. htm 

9. Office of Global Health— 
http://www. cdc. gov/ihpo/homepage. ht 

10. Public Health Practice Program Office — 
http://www. cdc. gov/phppo/phppo. htm 

1 1 . National Immunization Program — 
http://www.cdc.gov/nip 
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The following CDC Journals are available: 

Emerging Infectious Diseases Journal 
(EID)— 

http://www.cdc.gov/ncidod/EID/eid.htm 
Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report 
(MMWR)— 

http://www.cdc.gov/epo/mmwr/mmwr.html 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
(FDA) http://www.fda.gov 

Protects the health of the nation against 
impure and unsafe foods, drugs and 
cosmetics, and other potential hazards. 
Works to develop an AIDS vaccine and 
AIDS diagnostic tests, and conducts other 
AlDS-related activities; develops and 
administers programs with regard to the 
safety, effectiveness, and labeling of all drug 
products and all medical devices for human 
use; develops and administers programs with 
regard to the safety, composition, quality 
(including nutrition), and labeling of foods, 
food additives, colors, and cosmetics; 
develops and administers programs with 
regard to the safety and effectiveness of 
animal drugs, feeds, feed additives, 
veterinary medical devices (medical devices 
for animal use), and other veterinary medical 
products. 

FDA is composed of six centers: 

1. Center for Biologies Evaluation and 
Research — http://www.fda.gov/cber/ 

2. Center for Devices and Radiological 
Health — http://www.fda. gov/cdr 

3. Center for Drug Evaluation and 
Research — http://www.fda.gov/cder/ 

4. Center for Food Safety and Applied 
Nutrition -http://vm.cfsan.fda.gov/index.html 
Foodbome Pathogenic Microorganisms and 
Natural Toxins (The Bad Bug Book) — 
http://vm. cfsan.fda.gov/~mow/intro. html 



National Food Safety Initiative — 
http://vm. cfsan.fda. gov/~dms/fs-toc. html 

5. Center for Veterinary Medicine — 
http://www.fda. gov/cvm 

6. National Center for Toxicological 
Research — http://www.fda.gov/nctr 

HEALTH CARE FINANCING 
ADMINISTRATION (HCFA) 
http://www.hcfa.gov 

Provides under one administration the 
oversight of the Medicare program, the 
federal portion of the Medicaid program, 
and related quality assurance activities. 

HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION (HRSA) 
http://www.hrsa.dhhs.gov 

The HRSA is the principal primary health 
care service agency of the Federal 
Government. Its mission is to make 
essential primary care services accessible to 
the poor, uninsured, and geographically 
isolated-populations severely under served 
by the private health care system. 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE (IHS) 
http://www. tucson. ihs.gov 

The Service provides a comprehensive 
health services delivery system for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives, with 
opportunity for maximum tribal 
involvement, in developing and managing 
programs to meet their health needs. Assists 
Indian tribes in developing their health 
programs; facilitates and assists Indian tribes 
in coordinating health planning, in obtaining 
and utilizing health resources available 
through Federal, State, and local programs, 
in operating comprehensive health 
programs, and in health program evaluation. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
(NIH) http://www.nih.gov 
The principal biomedical research agency of 
the Federal Government tasked to employ 
science in the pursuit of knowledge to 
improve human health conditions. 


It supports biomedical and behavioral 
research domestically and abroad, conducts 
research in its own laboratories and clinics, 
trains promising young researchers, and 
promotes acquiring and distributing medical 
knowledge. 



and Divisions 



1. National Cancer Institute (NCI) http://www.nci.nih.gov 



2. National Eye Institute (NEI) 


http://www. nei.nih.^ov 


3. National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute (NHBLI) 


http://www, nhlbi. nih.gov/nhlbi/nhlbi. htm 


4. National Human Genome Research Institute 
(NHGRI) 


http://www. nhgri. nih.gov 


5. National Institute on Aging (NIA) 


http://www. nih.gov/nia 


6. National Institute of Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
(NIAAA 


http://www. niaaa. nih. gov 


7. National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
(NIAID) 


http://www. niaid. nih. gov 


8. National Institute of Arthritis and Musculoskeletal 
and Skin Diseases (NIAMS) 


WWW. nih. gov/niams 


9. National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development (NICHD) 


http://www. nih. gov/nichd/ 


10. National Institute on Deafness and Other 
Communication Disorders (NIDCD) 


http://www. nih.gov/nidcd 


1 1 . National Institute of Dental Research (NIDR) 


http://www. nidr. nih. go v 


12. National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and 
Kidney Diseases (NIDDK) 


http://www. niddk. nih. gov 


13. National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) 


http://www. nida. nih. gov 


14. National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences 
(NIEHS) 


http://www. niehs. nih. gov/ 


15. National Institute of General Medical Sciences 
(NIGMS) 


http://www. nih.gov/nigms 


16. National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 


http://www. nimh. nih.gov 


17. National Institute of Neurological Disorders and 
Stroke (NINDS) 


http.V/www. ninds. nih.gov 


18. National Institute of Nursing Research (NINR) 


http://www. nih.gov/ninr 


19. National Library of Medicine (NLM) 


http.V/www. nlm. nih. gov 


20. National Center for Research Resources (NCRR) 


http://www. ncrr. nih.gov 


21. Fogarty International Center (FIC) 


http.V/www. nih.gov/fic 


22. Warren Grant Magnuson Clinical Center (CC) 


http.V/www. CC. nih.gov 


23. Division of Computer Research and Technology 
(DCRT) 


http://www.dcrt. nih.gov/ 


24. Division of Research Grants (DRG) 


http://www.drg. nih.gov 


The following NIH Journals are available; 

Environmental Health Perspectives (EHP) 
http://ehpnetl.niehs. nih. eov/docs 
joumals.htm 


Journal of the National Cancer Institute 

http://cancemet.nci.nih.gov/jnci/ 

jncihome.htm 
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SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL 
HEALTH SERVICES ADME^ISTRATION 
(SAMHSA) http://www.samhsa.gov 

Provides national leadership to ensure that 
knowledge, based on science and 

state-of-the-art practice, is effectively used 
for the prevention and treatment of addictive 
and mental disorders. It strives to improve 
access and reduce barriers to high-quality, 
effective programs and services for 

individuals who suffer from or are at risk for 
these disorders, as well as for their families 
and communities. 



OTHER FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COUNCIL 
ON STATISTICAL POLICY 
http://www.fedstats.gov/programs 
health.html 

One stop shopping for federal (health) 
statistics 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(USDA) http://www.usda.gov 

The USDA works to improve and maintain 
farm income and to develop and expand 
markets abroad for agricultural products. 
The Department helps to curb and to cure 
poverty, hunger, and malnutrition. It works 
to enhance the environment and to maintain 
production capacity by helping landowners 
protect the soil, water, forests, and other 
natural resources. Rural development, credit, 
and conservation programs are key resources 
for carrying out national growth policies. 
Department research findings directly or 
indirectly benefit all Americans. The 
Department, through inspection and grading 
services, safeguards and ensures standards of 



quality in the daily food supply. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
(NAL) http://www.nalusda.gov/ 

The NAL, part of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, is one of four National Libraries 
in the United States. NAL is a major 
international source for agriculture and 
related information. This Web site provides 
access to NAL's many resources and a 
gateway to its associated institutions. 

NATIONAL DRINKING WATER 
CLEARINGHOUSE (NDWC) 
http://www. estd. wvu. edu/ndwc/NDWC_ 
homepage.html 

The NDWC was established in 1991 at West 
Virginia University (WVU) to develop and 
maintain services and information related to 
small community drinking water systems. 
Funded by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's Rural Utilities Service, the 
NDWC is an extension of that organization’s 
commitment to provide technical assistance 
to America's rural water facilities. 

U.S. CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY 
COMMISSION (CPSC) http://www.cpsc.gov 

The CPSC is an independent federal 
regulatory agency that was created to 
"protect the public against unreasonable risks 
of injuries and deaths associated with 
consumer products." The CPSC works to 
reduce the risk of injuries and deaths from 
about 15,000 types consumer products, from 
automatic-drip coffee makers to toys to lawn 
mowers by: (1) developing voluntary 
standards with industry; (2) Issuing and 
enforcing mandatory standards, banning 
consumer products if no feasible standard 
would adequately protect the public; (3) 

16 
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obtaining the recall of products or arranging 
for their repair; (4) conducting research on 
potential product hazards informing and 
educating consumers through the media, state 
and local governments, private organizations; 
and, (5) by responding to consumer inquiries. 

U.S. nSH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
http://www.fws.gov 

The mission of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is working with others to conserve, 
protect, and enhance fish and wildlife and 
their habitats for the continuing benefit of the 
American people. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY & HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION (OSHA) 
http://www.osha.gov 

The mission of OSHA is to save lives, 
prevent injuries and protect the health of 
America's workers. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY (EPA) http://www.epa.gov 

The mission of the EPA is to protect human 
health and to safeguard the natural 
environment — air, water, and land — upon 
which life depends. 

STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND 
TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICIALS 
(ASTHO) http://www.astho. or g/htmU state _ 
health_agencies_on_the_web. html 

ASTHO is a non-profit association that 
represents the public health agencies of each 
of the U.S. states and territories and they 
provide a homepage of State and Territorial 
Agencies, which contains links to over 40 



state health departments. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 
AND CITY HEALTH OFHCIALS 
(NACCHO) www.naccho.org 

NACCHO is a nonprofit membership 
organization serving all of the nearly 3,000 
local health departments nationwide — in 
cities, counties, townships, and districts. 
NACCHO provides education, information, 
research, and technical assistance to local 
health depzirtments and facilitates 
pzirtnerships among local, state, and federal 
agencies in order to promote and strengthen 
public health. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY— NOAH 
http://www.nypl.org/branch/noah. html 

NOAH (New York Online Access to 
Health) is a pilot project funded by the U.S. 
Depzirtment of Commerce's National 
Telecommunications and Information 
Administration (NTIA) and matching grants. 
Pzirtners in this project are the City 
University of New York, the New York 
Metropolitan Reference and Research 
Library Agency, The New York Academy of 
Medicine, and The New York Public 
Library. NOAH is a guide in English and 
Spanish to the latest health information and 
resources from volunteer and local 
governmental agencies, and from other 
health sites on the Internet. NOAH currently 
focuses on thirteen main health topics: 
aging, AIDS, alternative medicine, cancer, 
diabetes, healthy living, heart disease and 
stroke, mental health, nutrition, personal 
health, pregnancy, sexuality, sexually 
transmitted diseases, and tuberculosis. 
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BALTIMORE COUNTRY PUBUC 
LIBRARY (BCPL) 

http://www. bcpl. lib. md. us/centers/health/ 
health.html 

BCPL contains links to local medical 
facilities and health programs, general health 
information and a section, ‘Your Body From 
Head to Toe@,’ which includes internet 
resources for a variety of specific health 
topics including caregivers' resources, 
children's health, dental information, drug 
information, and news, books and articles. 

THE DETROIT COMMUNITY AIDS 
LIBRARY (DCAL) 
http://www. libraries. wayne. edu/dcaU 
aids.html 

DCAL, funded by the National Library of 
Medicine, is a partnership among hospital, 
academic and public libraries to provide 
complete and up-to-date information on 
HIV and ADDS. Located in the Technology 
and Science Department at Detroit Public 
Library, Main Library, DCAL provides 
access to a computer-based network of 
resources, including community resources 
for HTV/AIDS affected persons, caregivers 
and others. Librarians are sensitive to the 
needs of those seeking information on 
HIV/AIDS. 

NEWS SOURCES 

REUTERS HEALTH INFORMATION 
SERVICES http://www. reutershealth. com 

Reuters Health Information Inc. (RHI), a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Reuters Group 
PLC, produces the premiere health and 
medical global daily news services that keep 
both professionals and consumers abreast of 
breaking news stories in healthcare. RHI 
meets the needs of both institutions and 



individuals by offering the opportunity to 
license the consumer and professional news 
and to subscribe to these services via the 
web site. 

CNN Health www.cnn.com/HEALTH 

Provides current news on health related 
issues and maintains a database with more 
in-depth information on selected topics. 

YOUR HEALTH DAILY: The New York 
Times Syndicate http://nytsyn.com/live/Lead 

Timely, in-depth articles on a variety of 
health news topics, written for general 
readers and health professionals. News 
partners include the authoritative Medical 
Tribune News Service and leading daily 
newspapers. 

ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
http://www.ama-assn.org 
A organization for physicians, the AMA 
strives to serve as the voice of the American 
medical profession. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION (APHA) 
http://www. apha. org/ 

The APHA is the oldest and largest 
organization of public health professionals 
in the world, representing more than 50,000 
members from over 50 occupations of public 
health. APHA is concerned with a broad 
set of issues affecting personal and 
environmental health, including federal and 
state funding for health programs, pollution 
control, programs and policies related to 
chronic and infectious diseases, a 

smoke-free society by the year 2000, and 
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professional education in public health. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS (ARC) 
http://www. crossnet. org 

The American Red Cross provides relief to 
victims of disasters and helps people 
prevent, prepare for, and respond to 
emergencies. Services include assistance in 
the following areas: Armed Forces 

Emergency Services, biomedical, disaster, 
health & safety, international, youth 
involvement, and volunteering. 

NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
(NMA) http://www.nmanet.org 

The NMA is the collective voice of African 
American physicians and the leading force 
for parity and justice in medicine and the 
elimination of disparities in health. 

PAN AMERICAN HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION (PAHO) 
http://www. vaho.ors 

The PAHO is an international public health 
agency with more than 90 years of 
experience in working to improve health and 
living standards of the countries of the 
Americas. It serves as the specialized 
organization for health of the 
Inter- American System. It also serves as the 
regional office for the Americas of the 
World Health Organization and enjoys 
international recognition as part of the 
United Nations system. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
(WHO) http://www.who.ch 

The objective of WHO is the attainment by 
all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. Health, as defined in the WHO 
Constitution, is a state of complete physical. 



mental and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity. In 
support of its main objective, some 
functions of WHO include; directing and 
coordinating on international health work; 
assisting governments, upon request, in 
strengthening health services; promoting 
improved standards of teaching and training 
in the health, medical and related 
professions; establishing and stimulating the 
establishment of international standards for 
biological, pharmaceutical and similar 
products; and, to standardize diagnostic 
procedures. 

UNIVERSITY RESOURCES 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA- Berkeley 
Public Health Resources on the Internet 
http://www. lib. Berkeley. edu/PUBU 
intemet.html 

This site is produced by the Public Health 
Library, University of California, Berkeley 
and contains public health resources. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA - Virtual Hospital 
http://vh. radiology, uiowa. edu/ 

The Virtual Hospital (VH) is a project of the 
Electric Differential Multimedia Laboratory, 
Department of Radiology, University of 
Iowa College of Medicine. It is a 
continuously updated digital health sciences 
library stored on computers and available 
over high speed networks 24 hours a day. 
The VH provides invaluable patient care 
support and distance learning to practicing 
physicians and other healthcare 
professionals. Its Iowa Health Book 
provides information to the general public 
on a variety of health issues. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN- 
HealthWeb: Public Health 
http://www. lib. umich. edu/hw/public. health, 
html 

This page is a collaborative effort between 
the Public Health Library, the School of 
Public Health, and the HealthWeb project. 
Organized by topic, there are links to 
organizations, electronic publications, 
research and educational resources. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
LITERATURE EXCHANGE (UNCLE) 
http://wmv. uncle, unc. edu 

UNCLE is a collaborative project between 
the Health Sciences Library (HSL) and the 
Office of Information Systems (OIS) in the 
School of Medicine at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. They have 
collaborated to create a presentation of 
health information resources on the World 
Wide Web (WWW). The resources include 
indexes and abstracts, journals, 
organizations, catalogs and directories, drug 
information, general reference, clinical 
resources, guidelines, fulltext resources, 
patient and consumer sites, and career, 
grants and education sites. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON- 
HealthLinks 

http://www.hsUb. Washington, edu/ 

HealthLinks is an evolving web site for the 
University of Washington Health Sciences 
Center created and maintained by the 
Integrated Advanced Information 
Management System (lAIMS) Program and 
the Health Sciences Libraries. Its purpose is 
to consolidate and distribute electronic 
information and to link to selected 
information available over the Internet to 
assist health sciences faculty, staff and 



students in their education, research, clinical 
and public service missions. 

CONSUMER HEALTH 
INFORMATION WEB SITES (HHS)'* 

HEALTHFINDER 

http://www.healthfinder.gov 

A gateway site to help consumers find health 
and human services information quickly. 
HEALTHFINDER includes links to more 
than 1,250 Web sites, including more than 
250 federal sites and 1,000 state, local, 
not-for-profit, university and other consumer 
health resources. Topics are organized in a 
subject index. With more than 7 million hits 
in its first two months of operations, 
HEALTHFINDER is currently rated fifth 
among consumers’ favorite Web sites on the 
"Web 100" list. 

MEDLINE 

http://www.nlm.nih.gov/databases/ 

freemedihtml 

The world's most extensive collection of 
published medical information, coordinated 
by the National Library of Medicine. 
Originally designed primarily for health 
professionals and researchers, MEDLINE is 
also valuable for students and for those 
seeking more specific information about 
health conditions, research and treatment. 
Free access to MEDLINE was initiated June 
26, 1997. 



^HHS Fact Sheet, Department of 
Health and Human Services. Washington, 
DC: U.S. Depart of Health and Human 
Services. July 08, 1997 
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NIH HEALTH INFORMATION PAGE 
http://www. nih. gov/health 

Provides a single access point to the 
consumer health information resources of 
the National Institutes of Health, including 
the NIH Health Information Index, NIH 
publications and clearinghouses and the 
Combined Health Information Database. 

C ANCERNET http.V/cancemet. nci. nih. gov 

Provides up-to-date, accurate medical 
information on cancer. Also contains a 
directory of genetic counselors, physicians, 
geneticists and nurses who have expertise in 
counseling about familial risk and genetic 
testing for cancer. More cancer information 
is also available from the NM/National 
Ctincer Institute 

MAMMOGRAPHY 

http://www.fda.gov/cdrh/faclist.html 

Listing of facilities providing mammography 
which are certified by the Food and Drug 
Administration as meeting baseline quality 
standards. The list is searchable by area or 
zip code. 

IMMUNIZATION 
http://www. cdc. gov/nip/home, htm 

Answers frequently asked questions about 
childhood immunization, including current 
recommendations on what shots children 
need tind when. 

TRAVELER’S INFORMATION 
http://www. cdc. gov/travel/travel, htm 

Provides international travelers with current 
information on disease outbreaks and health 
issues. Includes information on 
recommended vaccinations, and links to 



CDC's Vessel Sanitation Program for 
sanitation inspections on international cruise 
ships. 

TREATMENT FINDINGS 
http://www.ahcpr.gov 

HHS' Agency for Health Care Policy and 
Research provides data to help consumers 
make informed health care decisions about 
specific health conditions, prescriptions and 
other treatment issues. The site offers 
research results on what has been found to 
work best. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
http://www.samhsa.gov 

Information about substance abuse treatment 
and prevention. In addition, the National 
Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug 
Information is found at 

http://www.health.org and background on 
research is available from the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse 

http://www.nida.nih.gov and the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
http://www.niaaa.nih.gov 

AGING http://www.nih.gov/nia 

Information from the National Institute on 
Aging regarding a wide range of topics, 
from specific diseases or health conditions 
to treatments and research. In addition, 
specific information from NIA about 
Alzheimers Disease is available 

{http: //WWW. alzheimers. org/adear) 
Information about aging services and care is 
available from HHS' Administration on 
Aging http://www.aoa.dhhs.gov/ 
elderpage.html, and information about 
Medicare is available from HHS' Health 
Care Financing Administration 

http://www.hcfa.gov. 
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HIV/AIDS 

http://www. cdcnac. org/ 

The CDC National AIDS Clearinghouse's 
services are designed to facilitate the sharing 
of HIV/AIDS and STD resources and 
information about education and prevention, 
published materials, and research findings, 
as well as news about related trends. The 
CDC National AIDS Clearinghouse is a 
service of the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. Selected information is also 
available in Spanish. 

HEALTH HOTLINES 
http://sis.nlm.nih.gov/hotlines 

A National Library of Medicine database 
containing descriptions of over 17,000 
health-related organizations operating toll- 
free telephone services. Organizations fall 
into many categories including Federal, 
State, and local government agencies, 
information and referral centers, 
professional societies, support groups and 
voluntary associations. The database also 
includes information on services and 
publications available in Spanish.* 

' Each website listed in the article is a 
reference. Note: The inclusion of a non- 
government organization in this publication 
does not constitute a recommendation or 
endorsement by the federal government or 
the author. The electronic HTML file of the 
sites identified in this paper and other health 
related sites are available by contacting the 
author atjrl3@cdc.gov or by visiting the site 
on the World Wide Web. 
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The Need for the Recruitment of 
African American Librarians 



E. J. Josey 

Introduction 



Twenty years ago a colleague of mine, a 
librarian by the name of Kenneth E. 
Peoples, Jr., and I published the first book 
which dealt exclusively with the 
recruitment of minorities to the library 
profession in America. In the 

introduction we indicated that 



The history of nonwhites in 
America has been essentially that 
of struggle for survival in a hostile 
society against a racist white 
culture. The brutal chronicle of 
attempted extermination, slavery, 
segregation and discrimination is 
well documented in myriad 
sources throughout the country. 
In spite of this wealth of 
information on the plight of 
nonwhites, including the vast 
outpourings of the last decade by 
the victims themselves, little 
change has taken place in their 
condition in American society. 
Minorities still suffer from the 
crippling disease of racism and its 
malignant attendant 

discrimination. One of the areas 
where this is distressingly evident 
continues to be the job market. 
The failure to provide equal job 
opportunities for minorities is the 
chief cause of their low position in 
the economic system. Although 



the library profession has paid lip 
service to the recruitment of 
minorities, there has been no real 
commitment. Moreover, the 
relatively small number of 
minority librarians who are in the 
profession have not achieved 
upward mobility largely because 
of discriminatory policies. In fact, 
a disproportionate number of 
minority librarians have been laid 
off or threatened with layoffs as a 
result of current budgetary 
cutbacks. For this reason, the 
proverbial "last hired, first fired" 
has been a painful reality for 
many minorities. 

Study after study, survey after 
survey clearly demonstrate the 
failure of the library profession to 
recruit minorities. The African 
American, Mexican American, 
Native American, Puerto Rican 
American, and Asian American 
are sorely underrepresented in the 
profession.* 

While the foregoing comments were 
written twenty years ago, it sounds as 
through we were really talking about 1997 
rather than 1977 when these words were 
published. Not much has changed 
regarding having a strong commitment to 
the recruitment of minorities to the 
profession. It is tme that the American 
Library Association recently spawned an 
initiative called The Spectrum, before the 



E. J. Josey is ALA and BCALA past president and professor emeritus, School of 
Information Sciences, University of Pittsburgh. 
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spectrum could really be inaugurated, the 
IV 2 million dollars that have been 
promised was quickly taken away and a 
smaller amount of money has been put 
forth for a program that is desperately 
needed if we are going to provide people 
in libraries who will represent the kind of 
multicultural population that we have in 
our American society. 

Increasing Minorities in Libraries and 
Information Science Programs 

I would be the first this morning to 
indicate that we do not have enough 
minorities who are working in all of our 
libraries — academic, public, school and 
special. It is tme that we do not have 
enough minorities completing our AT .A 
accredited library education programs in 
the country. But, we must do something 
about this terrible state of affairs. During 
the 1994-95 academic year a total of 4991 
persons completed the ALA accredited 
masters degree. Of this number, ladies 
and gentlemen, there were only 535 
minorities. Blacks constituted 4.21 

percent. American Indians 0.16 percent, 
Asian-Pacific 3.37 percent and Latino 
Americans 2.12 percent. We must do 
something about the small numbers of 
persons of color who are graduating from 
the ALA accredited library and 

information science programs. 

ALA immediate past president, Betty 
Turock, had a presidential diversity 
agenda, and Elizabeth Martinez reported 
that "the Executive Board made a bold 
move at its Fall 1996 meeting and 
requested a proposal from the Executive 
Director to use up to 1 .5 million dollars of 
its undesignated Future Fund for a 
diversity initiative intended to increase the 
representation of professionals of color. 
The Board directed Ms. Martinez and her 



staff to develop a proposal to use the 
proposed 1.5 million dollars to increase 
library graduates from ALA accredited 
library schools. The Executive Director 
developed the initiative called the 21st 
Century Spectrum. Those of us who were 
invited by the Executive Director to 
review and discuss the proposal at the 
1997 Midwinter meeting in Washington 
felt that finally the American Library 
Association was embarking on a new era, 
for we have been trying to urge the 
Association since 1970 to take a bold step 
in this direction. By the end of the 
midwinter week, the Executive Board 
began to question the feasibility of the 
project. I must say that we were fearful 
that nothing would be done, but at the 
1997 annual conference in San Francisco, 
I am pleased to say that the Board did 
support a water downed proposal that will 
not provide the 1 .5 million dollars that we 
had hoped but a smaller sum. And of 
course there were those in the Association 
who began nitpicking indicating that we 
should not use the endowment for this 
kind of spending. My question is what 
are endowments for? Shouldn't the 
American Library Association be 
interested in investing in the future, 
investing in having representatives in our 
profession who will look like the people 
who will be populating our cities and our 
towns and using our libraries? 

How are we going to educate a new cadre 
of people to ensure that our libraries will 
be gateways to the national information 
infrastmcture? How are we going to 
ensure that people who have no other 
access except through libraries have 
access to the national information 
highway? 







Why do minorities need a helping hand to 
attend library school? Senator Paul 
Wellstone reminds us recently in his 
essay, "If Poverty is the Question," that 
minorities are poorer then the rest of 
America; 29.3 percent of African 
Americans and 30.3 percent of Hispanics 
were classified as poor in 1995."^ 

We were reminded also by Elizabeth 
Martinez that "there are a few clues why 
people of color are not represented in our 
profession. Many of them mirror societal 
ills such as racism and prejudice. Others 
are reflective of educational and financial 
barriers.... 

I have heard some of my colleagues in the 
profession, and these are distinguished 
library and information professionals, 
who say some of the darnedest things. 
Let me give you an example. They will 
say that minorities aren't interested in 
librarianship primarily because the 
salaries are too low. Now ever since I 
have been at the University of Pittsburgh 
(Pitt) for the last 1 1 years, I have been 
very successful in recruiting minorities all 
across the southland. Minorities have 
never told me that they felt that the 
salaries were too low. As a matter of fact 
many of the students that I have recruited 
and brought to Pitt never did begin to 
discuss salary but they were concerned 
about what kind of service they could 
render in terms of providing information 
to their people in all kinds of library and 
information settings. They were not 
concerned about salary. They were 
anxious to go to graduate school and of 
course they always ask about the 
possibility of funding available, for many 
of them have come from poor 
socioeconomic backgrounds and have 
spent all of their money and received all 
kinds of loans to complete their 



undergraduate work and are unable to 
fund the graduate program in library 
school personally. No, they are not that 
concerned about salaries but they are 
concerned about the opportunity to attend 
graduate school and I have not had 
anyone to turn me down because they 
were concerned about poor salaries. If 
you have not been out in the field to 
recruit I urge you to have the experience 
to visit our historically black colleges and 
universities and find some of the bright 
young minds who are there today, and 
they are interested in our field and if you 
can help them obtain a financial package 
to attend library school, you will have no 
difficulty in recruiting them to your 
library program. I guarantee this to you. 

Minority Librarians are Needed for 
Diversity Programs 

We need to strengthen our staff in all of 
the libraries in the country. If you took a 
survey of all types of libraries in the 
country you will find that there are small 
numbers of minorities or no minorities on 
staff. If the library staff and library 
administrators tmly want diversity it can 
be achieved. In the development of 
diversity programs I must urge you to not 
be fearful of those persons who would 
begin to throw cold water on your efforts 
to recruit minorities. Don't be fearful of 
the kinds of code words that will be 
thrown at you, because you are working 
hard towards achieving cultural diversity 
in your library and/or in your academic 
institution. There will be some who will 
come forth and call you "politically 
correct." It seems that there are people 
who will throw words around to hold 
back progress. It was Ron Mason of 
Tulane University, who commented on 
political correctness when he said, "I think 
it is a clever tactic used by the forces of 
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reaction. They throw a lot of different 
concepts around, some which are 
extremes and give them a name that plays 
on the fears and ignorance of the masses." 
Dr. Mary Hoover of San Francisco State 
University, in her comments regarding 
political correctness says, "it is a semantic 
trick to make society think that people of 
color are word fascists.... Malcolm X 
referred to something called "trick logic," 
the police would bmtally beat a man, 
similar to the Rodney King incident, and 
then arrest the person for resisting arrest. 
That is what is going on with the whole 
political correctness debate. 

One of the new buzz words sweeping 
corporate America is "managing diversity. 
This concern with diversity comes from 
the simple demographic fact that white 
males have become a minority in the 
work force, and their share of jobs will 
shrink further as most new workforce 
entrants are women, Hispanic Americans, 
African Americans, Native Americans, 
and Asian Americans. 

While there may be a positive movement 
in the general work force, paraphrasing 
Robert Frost, we have miles to go before 
we go to sleep on diversity in the libraries 
of our nation. Of the 1 19 members of the 
Association of Research Libraries, there 
are only three African American directors: 
James F. Williams, HI, Dean of Libraries 
at the University of Colorado, Robert 
Wedgeworth, University Librarian of 
Illinois at Urbana, and Emily Mobley, 
Dean of Libraries at Purdue University. 
There are two Asians: Hwa-Wei Lee, 

Dean of Libraries, Ohio University and 
Sul H. Lee, Dean of University Libraries 
at the University of Oklahoma Libraries. 
There is only one Hispanic and that is 
Camila Alire, who became the Dean of 
Libraries at Colorado State University, 



Fort Collins this past spring. There are 46 
women directors of ARL Libraries. Of 
these 46 only 2 identify themselves as 
persons of color. When we move to the 
ethnic institutions of higher education, for 
example, the historically black colleges, 
the tribal colleges, the number of directors 
and deans of libraries increase 
significantly. My friend Benjamin 
Wakashige of Texas A&M University 
Library of Corpus Christi and I have 
discovered that Asian librarians suffer the 
same glass ceiling similar to the other 
underrepresented minorities in academic 
libraries. Public libraries are the libraries 
that we say represent the first port of call 
for information in our country. There are 
only 9 African American males, and only 
19 African American women serving as 
directors of the 15,000 public libraries of 
the country, a total of only 28 blacks 
serving as directors of public libraries. 

In order to obtain the people to mn their 
businesses companies must aggressively 
recmit, train and promote minority 
workers and managers. John Jacobs, the 
former president of the National Urban 
League had said, "when managers are as 
accountable for achieving diversity as 
they are for achieving production goals, 
half the battle is won." The American 
society has a long ways to go to achieve 
cultural diversity in higher education, in 
libraries, in business and in many areas of 
American life. One of the positive points 
that can be made this morning is that steps 
are now being taken towards cultural 
diversity, while in terms of diversifying 
all libraries there is much to be done 
before the year 2000. 

It may be difficult for you to continue to 
believe in diversity and believe that 
libraries are sincere in their efforts to 
recmit when we have had so many mean 
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spirited people in our society, who have 
worked towards the destruction of 
Affirmative Action. In these times, most 
of us have almost lost the faith. We need 
a leader who can "lift our aspirations." 

Former governor Mario Cuomo, of New 
York, in an address to the American 
College of Trial Lawyers, said "we need 
something real to believe in, to hold on to. 
Something deeper, stronger, grander, that 
can help us deal with our problems by 
making us better than we are — instead of 
meaner. That can lift our aspirations 
instead of lower them." 

Recruitment of minorities is essential if 
nonwhites and people of color are going 
to be part of the library and information 
profession. We must do the recruitment 
of people of color for racism is alive and 
well. John Dovidio reminds us that 



We should not delude ourselves, 
however, into thinking that 
equality has been achieved, that 
equity is now guaranteed, or that 
our society is beyond bias — 
regardless of court rulings and 
other actions hostile to affirmative 
action. Racism is not a problem 
that will go away on its own if we 
ignore it, as more than 200 years 
of history prove. Proponents of 
affirmative action must work 
aggressively to find ways to get 
scholars' research data before the 
courts, because it is clear that we 
still need to combat racism 
actively and self-consciously. 
Good intentions alone are not 
sufficient to guarantee equality. 
Affirmative action is not a perfect 
solution, but it is still needed.^ 



' E. J. Josey and Kenneth E. Peeples, Jr. Opportunities for Minorities in 
Librarianship (Metuchen, N.J. 1977) p. vii. 

^ Elizabeth Martinez. "Diversity: The 21 st Century Spectrum." American Libraries 
(March, 1997) p. 32. 

^ Paul Wellstone. "If Poverty is the Question," The Nation (April 14, 1997) p. 15. 

'* Martinez, p. 32. 



^ John Dovidio. "Aversive Racism and the Need for Affirmative Action," The Chronicle of 
Higher Education (July 25, 1997) p. A60. 
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Archives can be defined as: 

The non current records of an 
organization or institution preserved 
because of their continuing value; the 
term "archival records" or "archival 
materials" signifies any physical 
medium which is employed to 
transmit information, such as paper, 
film, photographs, audio or videotape, 
computer tapes or disks, etc.* 

The Responsibility 

A people without the knowledge of their 
history is like a tree without roots. 

Marcus Garvey 

Archivists at historically Black colleges and 
universities (HBCUs) are served with a 
unique and challenging opportunity which 
constitutes the establishment and 
implementation of archival programs that 
coincide with the previously stated 
definition. While fulfilling these 
responsibilities, these archivists 
simultaneously respond to the obligation of 
educating a world community on the rich 
tradition of the North American members of 

Lela Johnson Sewell is an 



the African Diaspora. As archivists, we are 
not only responsible for the preservation of 
these collections, but for their accessibility. 
As we maintain the historical integrity of our 
individual institutions, we are not only 
expected to promote their perpetuity as an 
entity that will affect the institution, but as a 
component which may ultimately effect 
those who may never visit our institutions. 
Some may view these responsibilities as 
overwhelming. This stance is completely 
justifiable. Professional experiences 
demonstrate that these responsibilities cross 
institutional boundaries. Armed with 
sincere ambitions, and theoretical and 
professional knowledge toward our 
obligations, we rise to the challenge as we 
enter ‘Another Frontier As Archival 
Pioneers At Historically Black Colleges And 
Universities.’ 

The following paper addresses archival 
issues encountered by the 
Coordinator/Archivist of the South Carolina 
State University (SCSU) Historical 
Collection (historical collection). The issues 
to be addressed are as follows: collection 
control (intellectual and physical), university 
and community collection usage, and 
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collection perpetuity. The purpose of this 
paper is to share the accomplishments and 
goals of the historical collection to 
encourage dialogue and solutions to current 
and future obstacles. 

As graduate students concentrating on 
archival management, we were educated on 
the principles of provenance, arrangement 
and description. We learn how to apply 
theoretical knowledge through internships 
performed with previously established 
archival programs with mission statements 
and collection policies. Professional 
education begins when we are introduced to 
the university archives which may consist of 
a room full of record storage boxes 
(hopefully archival), and a developing 
mission statement. The mission statement is 
to serve as the primary document to regulate 
collection control. While sitting among the 
boxes and free floating material, we think 
back to our Introduction to Archival 
Management course and we hear a voice 
echoing, "The first and foremost 
fundamental element of an academic 
archives is a clear statement of purpose."^ 
Fortunately, the SCSU historical collection 
has such a developing mission statement 
entitled, ‘Institutional Statement’ 
(Statement) which reads as follows: 

The South Carolina State University 
Historical Collection is a developing 
collection of historical materials 
about the university. It began in 
1975, a project under the 
administration of the Miller F. 
Whittaker library staff. The South 
Carolina State University Historical 
Committee was appointed by the 
dean of library and information 
services with members of the library 
staff serving in that capacity. The 



committee organized materials and 
staff members were assigned to work 
in the collection when time 
permitted. This pattern continues to 
the present. 

The main objective of the Historical 
Collection is to collect, organize, and 
preserve materials that are pertinent 
to the university. The collection, 
donated by alumni, faculty, friends, 
and relatives, includes annual 
reports, correspondence, speeches, 
brochures, books, newspapers, 
photographs, college clippings, 
programs, oral history tapes, theses, 
and dissertations written by students, 
faculty, and alumni. Specialized 
artifacts include memorabilia of the 
University presidents and South 
Carolina history. ^ 

Acknowledgment of this document may 
create a perception that collection control 
should be easily obtainable. Unfortunately 
that is not the case. Remember those 
previously mentioned boxes and free 
floating materials, more than a few do not 
fall within the scope of the developing 
mission statement.'* In addition to this issue, 
another dilemma prevails. To the archivist’s 
best knowledge, this ‘Statement’ is not 
University sanctioned (Board approved). 
Since the inception of the ‘Statement,’ 
perceived to be written circa 1991, the 
collection has acquired a full time archivist 
to fortify the unstable mission statement, as 
well as organize a 22-year old formally non- 
managed historical collection. Progress is 
being made towards gaining collection 
control, and will not be hindered due to the 
temporary lack of a University sanctioned 
mission statement (as academic instruction 
would have one to think). The archivist of 



the SCSU historical collection is 
successively putting in place components to 
reestablish intellectual as well as physical 
collection control as the mission statement 
continues to be developed/ 

Initially, time was taken to become educated 
on the contents of the boxed records; this 
process was performed without the 
assistance of finding aids. Next, the 
accession log process was redeveloped so 
that all new accessions, as well as floating 
materials that are in line with the developing 
mission statement, could be integrated into 
the collection. When faced with non- 
collection related materials, as well as an 
overwhelming amount of duplication, the 
process of de-accessioning is applied. The 
archivist was immediately informed, by 
those involved with the construction of the 
collection, that ‘de-accessioning’ is a bad 
word when referring to the SCSU historical 
collection. Yet, archival education and 
experience obligates the performance of 
such duties in order to avoid pack rat 
syndrome. As a state agency we do not 
perform the de-accessioning of materials 
that are not the property of the collection.® 
Intellectual control has also been 
strengthened through the creation of 
collection management forms. A few 
examples of the forms that have been 
implemented are as follows: 

1. Accession Register 

2. Collection Usage Form 

3. Daily Reference Record 

4. Photocopy/Photo Reproduction Order 
Form 

5. In House Collection Usage Log 

Currently, a donation letter is being created 
so that donors are fully knowledgeable of 
the conditions of their donations. The 



SCSU historical collection has recently 
received intensified attention through the 

o 

assistance of three student workers. The 
student workers have created shelf lists, 
general box lists, and, under archival 
supervision, applied elementary preservation 
techniques to endangered collection 
materials. One of the most gratifying 
accomplishments for the students has been 
finding a home for floating materials. 

As we know intellectual control is virtually 
impossible without physical control.^ The 
Miller F. Whittaker Library (SCSU library) 
has progressively gained physical control of 
previously donated or deposited materials 
and collections for the SCSU historical 
collection. All components that make up the 
collection are housed within the SCSU 
library. The vast majority of the collection 
is housed within two rooms designated 
specifically for the collection. Other 
portions of the collection can be found in 
locked rooms within the university library. 
The segregation of the collection is due to 
space constraints or simply the lack of space. 
Even though the collection is physically 
tangible, the majority of the collection exists 
without the assistance of finding aids.*® The 
intellectual and physical control of the 
historical collection is threatened by 
reoccurring issues such as the lack of 
environmental control and the lack of an 
external security system (all collection 
materials are maintained in rooms with 
lockable doors). University administrators 
have been informed of the need for a proper 
facility in which to house the collection so 
as to decrease deterioration. Presently, the 
collection is housed in air conditioned 
rooms, but the rooms do not have separate 
unit controls that allow for temperature 
regulation in the individual rooms.** As a 
result of the library being constructed of 
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brick, one can image the drastic changes in 
atmosphere when the air conditioning unit is 
not functioning. The historical collection 
has received a commitment to support the 
trek through other frontiers of archival 
issues through the employment of a 
professional archivist. Now the time has 
come for all supportive parties to stand 
firmly beside there promises. 

The use of the historical collection by 
University and community users can 
determine the potential use of the collection. 
As archivists we must ask ourselves, can we 
justify the perpetuity of these collections if 
no one finds it useful as a tool for scholarly 
research or the promotion of such research? 
Fortunately, the SCSU historical collection 
receives ample use. Unfortunately, there 
have been times when that use was not 
regulated, resulting in the loss of collection 
possessions. These actions have not 
hindered members of the University, local, 
regional, or national communities from 
utilizing the collections. As archivists, we 
are responsible for the implementation of 
outreach programs that encompass the 
following components: 

1. Encourage direct and indirect use of the 
archives; 

2. Educate persons outside the archives 
about the phenomena documented in the 
archives; 

3. Demonstrate the usefulness of the 
archival information for understanding 
the past and present; and, 

4. Communicate information and insights 
from specific archival holdings.^^ 

Recent experiences have identified selected 
groups as heavy users of the collection such 
as donors. University and community 
leaders. The collection resources which 



supply primary documentation are in urgent 
need of finding aids so that materials are 
used to their fullest potential.'^ Hopefully, 
those who use the collection heavily will 
assist in the promotion of outreach 
programs. Through the implementation of a 
University recognized collection policy, as 
well as the continued application of 
collection management policies which 
regulate donation and collection usage, 
outreach programs can be reinforced through 
the verbal support of educated users. These 
policies and programs set the stage for our 
philosophy towards collection perpetuity. 

As archivists at HBCUs we must project 
attainable goals to insure archival perpetuity. 
As archival professionals, we are expected 
to combat issues of policy, space and 
funding. As archivists at HBCUs we are 
additionally confronted with personalities 
which distinguish us from other university 
archives. As African American 

professionals at institutions of higher 

learning we bring with us personal 

experiences that link us together in mission; 
however, these experiences may also serve 
as obstacles when choosing a route in order 
to achieve the mission. The University, 
quite simply, needs to be on the same road 
when exploring archival perpetuity. As 
archivists we need to obtain university 

approved and mandated collection policies 
as well as secure concrete funding for 
archives. South Carolina State University 
has documented its support through 
approving an expansion of the library which 
will include a proper facility to house the 
historical collection. This expansion was 
approved prior to the employment of the 
archivist. Hopefully, this archival space will 
be environmentally controlled, secured with 
an alarm system, and have reading room 
facilities. A concrete archival budget would 
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enable the creation of internship 
opportunities which would direct specific 
attention to the creation of intensely needed 
finding aids. Designated funding would also 
encourage the online application of archival 
MARC records available though entities 
such as OCLC (On Line Computer Library 
Center). The SCSU historical collection 
offers a special view towards its perpetuity 
as it not only retains the official papers of 
the University, but also personal and 
organizational papers of non University 

related collections of African Americans in 
South Carolina. Considering these unique 
acquisitions, the historical collection could 
serve as an umbrella archive which houses a 
University, regional, heritage, and oral 
history archives pertaining to African 
Africans in South Carolina. 

Admittedly these goals are vast, but with 
ample support and effort they are 
realistically obtainable. Through University 
and external support, the continued 
commitment to acquire, retain, and preserve 
the heritage of the African Diaspora present 
in North America through historically Black 
college and university archival programs is 
obtainable through collection control, usage 
and perpetuity. Pioneers, it is our 
responsibility to have our story told. 

END NOTES 

'Elizabeth Yakel, Starting an Archives 
(United States of American; Society of 
American Archivists and The Scarecrow 
Press, 1994), 1. 

^ William J. Maher, The Management of 
College and University Archives (United 
States of America: Society of American 



Archivists and The Scarecrow Press, 1992), 
19. 

^ Miller F. Whittaker Library Staff, 
Institutional Statement”, South Carolina 
State University Historical Collection, South 
Carolina State University, Orangeburg. 

Floating materials refer to records and/or 
artifacts that are not located in boxes or with 
in a filling system. Often floating materials 
are works unrelated to the historical 
collection. 

^ A university recognized mission statement 
for the historical collection is to be proposed 
after the implementation of the redeveloped 
university wide mission statement. 

® Consider this my archival disclaimer! For 
a definition for deaccession refer to Yakel, 
Archives, 35. 

^ I would like to take this opportunity to 
extend special thanks to my fellow archivists 
namely: Gabrielle V. Michalek (University 
Archivist Carnegie Mellon University), 
Sherman Pyatt (Archivist, Avery Research 
Center for African American History and 
Culture) and Carter Cue (University 
Archivist, Winston-Salem State University). 
Thank you for your support (be it faxing 
polices or having a listening ear). 

^ A Special thank you to my student 
assistants: Tanisha Colter, Latoya Hardy, 
and Shaquanna Jones. 

^ A definition for physical control can be 
found in Yakel, Archives, 34. 

Dr. Barbara W. Jenkins, (recently retired 
Dean of Library and Information Service) 
retains some archival materials in her office 
which will be transferred in to the historical 
collection. 

' ' The air conditioning unit has been on the 
brink several times this summer not 
allowing the collection to be in average 
temperature of 60 °-70 ° F. 
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Maher, College and University Archives, 
316. 

The SCSU Historical Collection is at 
times referred to as the university’s secret 
treasure. Finding aids would offer the 
collection higher visibility. 
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Keepers of the Culture: African 
American Special Collections 



Lucious Edwards 



INTRODUCTION 

Over the years there has not been much 
attention given to the acquisition and 
preservation of potential research material 
produced by black Americzins. Of the few 
early attempts to establish black 
repositories zind historical societies, only a 
portion were successful. 

Some of the early programs were at 
Howard, Fisk, and Tuskegee universities, 
zind the Schomburg Center in New York. 
Because there was so much material to be 
preserved and so few centers, these early 
programs pursued broad development 
policies, not only reaching across state and 
subject lines, but national lines as well. 
Therefore, most black resource centers 
took on a different type of mission from 
the non-black historical societies, 
university archives and manuscript areas, 
which tended to have a more specialized 
approach. For years these black 
organizations have been in the forefront of 
black historical preservation, and in all 
senses of the word they are truly National 
Black Research Centers. 

Over the years, these programs have 
provided some of the basic materials 



necessary to achieve balanced and 
objective studies concerning black 
Americans. However, they concentrated 
on the papers of the black ‘elite,’ both 
because the traditional non-black 
repositories were largely ignoring all black 
contributions, and because there were so 
few black repositories faced with such a 
large quantity of black research data. 

Therefore, it should not have come as a 
•surprise when at the 1981 meeting of the 
American Association for State and Lx)cal 
History, two leading black scholars took 
opposing views on the direction which 
further analysis of black Americans should 
take. In simple terms, one viewpoint held 
that blacks should continue to document 
the effects that racism and other external 
forces have had on the black community. 
The other view that we needed to learn 
more about was the dynamics and the 
structures of the black community itself. 
They did agree, however, on one 
important point — the need for more black 
primary sources. However, primary 
sources just do not ‘pop up’ on their own. 

One potential new area of black primary 
research material can be found at the 
historically black state and private 
colleges and universities, most of which 
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are located in the old south. Several of 
these schools have world famous, well- 
defined ‘Special Collections.’ The great 
majority, although they lack formal 
programs, possess many items of 
potentially valuable material or are in a 
unique position to create new, interesting 
and exciting research centers 
concentrating on locally-produced 
material. 

As a result of the existing broad thrust 
underway at other national repositories, 
Virginia State University has and will 
pursue a more defined policy of 
development. The development program 
will be geared toward two areas. The first 
area is the University’s manuscript 
holdings. These papers are made up from 
a number of separate sources. The second 
concerns the University’s archives which 
date from 1883. These records have some 
of the greatest potential in areas other than 
purely administrative, such as black 
societal mobility. 

The existence of a historically black 
academic institution in a community has 
provided a natural agency, sometimes the 
only feasible one, for a collection of 
information on the surrounding area. Over 
the years it may have served the purposes 
of a local black historical society, even if 
this was not a conscious goal. 

Quite often most of the early student 
bodies came directly from within a fifty 
mile radius of the institution. Many 
returned home and became leaders in their 
communities. The archivist can usually 
make a good case for any records 
produced by a group headed by or greatly 
influenced by its graduates. 



In addition to the papers which might be 
secured, prime attention should be paid to 
other non-material items as well: books, 
furniture, and especially photographs. The 
use of photographs in analyzing and 
interpreting history is new and carries 
great potential in the area of urban, social 
and cultural history. Photographs of both 
places and people from the surrounding 
area have tremendous value. Quite often 
these photos are the only visual proof of a 
particular point in the history of blacks in 
business or in residence. These are 
especially important in these days of 
historic renovation and the creation of 
historic districts. 

In addition, most of these schools have 
acquired some material from their own 
faculty members. Most of these people 
never acquired national prominence due to 
the difficulty most blacks have had in the 
area of publications and the inability of the 
non-black academic structure to seriously 
recognize their scholarship. Quite often, 
many of these schools had faculty 
members who were engaged in research 
activities at the state or local level. Many 
of these people were engaged in the 
development of local black business and 
in the early struggle for voting rights. 

Although the two areas of manuscripts and 
artifacts could be new and interesting 
areas for the historically black schools, the 
greatest potential lies in their own 
archives. One basic use of these archival 
records, as was implied earlier, involves 
tracing graduates back to their 

communities. Equally as important, early 
student records can show from where 
these students came. Combining these 
records with other data, such as census 
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records and property tax records, often 
reveals something of the social structure 
of a local community. In addition, other 
items which have long been of interest to 
the sociologist and the historizui involve 
solving the following questions: 

What were the male and 
female ratios among educated 
blacks? 

- What were the proportions of 
lighter-skinned blacks as 
opposed to darker-skinned? 

- What were the proportions 
from free black stock and 
slave ancestry? 

- How did these factors 
influence (or not influence) 
individual or group patterns of 
mobility? 

- What part did this play in the 
development of a black social 
structure? 

Photographs of students and their 
activities from university archives czui tell 
us a great deal about class structure. 
Interpreting clothing styles and other 
material objects czui tell us much about 
financial conditions and who among the 
students set the trends. 

Along the same theme, fraternity and 
sorority records belong in a safe 
environment zuid more thzui just 
photographs and scrapbooks should be 
solicited. The evolution of the black 
‘Greeks’ and their programs provide some 
of the most interesting avenues for 
research. More attention should be paid to 
their social and cultural impact on a 
campus and how their activities enriched 
the black community. 



Another recent development on the 
historically black campus is the 
establishment of non-black ‘Greek’ 
organizations. What are their programs 
zuid how do they fare on a non-white 
campus with no traditions in the black 
community? 

Student discipline records have value 
extending beyond the usual reflections of 
the norms of their time. These records 
and their application of the rules often 
reveal the missionary zeal of those who 
were in charge of the institution zuid how 
they viewed themselves. 

Another importzuit area is student health. 
This includes both health records from 
earlier years zuid student athletic records 
from more recent times. 

Another area of potential benefit is the use 
of archival material to supplement oral 
history projects, both on and off campus. 

The development of a local or regional 
research center connected with zui 
institution’s archival program is not zui 
easy program to put into effect, but it is 
very rewarding. Much of what has been 
presented in this paper has been developed 
from a model of the proposed direction of 
the archival program at Virginia State 
University. 

The two central themes of this program, 
reducing the geographical area to a single 
state (Virginia), zuid the subject specialty 
to a single focus (blacks), should enable a 
greater variety and amount of black- 
produced primary research material to be 
preserved. This would encourage more 
specialized research. It would also allow 
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for the continued study of the effects of 
racism on the black community, as well as 
allow for more study of the internal 
structure and dynamics of black society. 



Other historical black institutions have the 
potential to undertake a project similar to 
that at Virginia State University. These 
institutions could, within a very short 
time, bring to our attention a great amount 
of new and interesting material. 
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Models For Establishing An 
Archival Program 



Karen L Jefferson 

Introduction to the Panel Discussion 

There is an increasing awareness about the 
importance of documenting and preserving 
African American history and culture. 
Numerous individuals and institutions have 
collected valuable historical materials to 
insure that the contributions and experiences 
of African Americans will be available 
today and in the future. Much has been 
collected but there is still much more to be 
done to adequately document the Black 
experience. 

Collecting is only the first step in preserving 
history. There is also the responsibility of 
caring for the materials and making them 
available for research, education, and 
exhibition. Too often institutions that are 
the custodians for our heritage do not fully 
understand what is necessary to care for the 
materials. Overwhelmed with competing 
priorities and limited resources institutional 
administrators tend to relegate archives to 
the bottom of their agenda. It is not that 
these administrators do not recognize the 
value of the historical materials in their care, 
for they often cite these materials as 
treasures and note them as assets of the 
institution. The problem is more what to do 
with the materials given institutional budget 
constraints. The answer is to invest in an 
archival program to reap the full benefits of 
these treasures. To have a viable archival 
program three basic elements are required: 
collections, space, and trained staff. These 



are the beginning stages of investment to be 
enhanced over time. A relatively small but 
consistent and developing investment can 
establish a nationally recognized program 
that can attract new attention and increase 
support for the institution. A marketing 
focus can even generate income for the 
institution. 

This panel explores different approaches for 
developing archives at three historically 
Black universities. There are more well 
established archival programs that could 
serve as models, such as the Amistad 
Research Center in New Orleans, the 
Moorland-Spingam Research Center in 
Washington, D.C. and the Schomburg 
Center for Research in Black Culture in 
New York City. However the size and 
success of these programs can seem 
unrealistic for smaller institutions just 
beginning to grapple with the complexities 
in developing an archival program. 

These three institutions represent relatively 
new archival programs and provide insight 
into what can be done with a relatively small 
investment of resources. The University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore, is an example of a 
program that operates with one staff person 
having part-time responsibility for the 
archives. Winston-Salem State University 
has a full time archivist for its newly 
established program. These two programs 
function within a traditional library setting 
with the emphasis on reference service. 



Karen L. Jefferson is head, Archives & Special Collections, Atlanta University Center, Atlanta, 
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Norfolk State University’s archives also 
functions within a traditional library setting. 
However, there is a strong interrelationship 
with the curriculum that gives this archives a 
unique approach and ties it more directly to 
the primary instructional mission of the 
university. 

These three archival programs do not 
function at the optimal level, but then no 
archival program does. The National 



Archives and Records Administration and 
the Library of Congress with all the 
resources available to them, also must work 
within budget limits and make difficult 
choices of what can and cannot be done. 
However, these three archival programs are 
making significant strides and with 
consistent institutional support can take their 
place among the nationally recognized 
archives documenting Black history. 



Developing Archival Infrastructure At 
HBCUs: The Winston-Salem State 
University Conspiracy Model 



Carter B. Cue 

Good afternoon, this presentation will focus 
on establishing archival infrastructure and 
archives at historically Black colleges and 
universities (HBCUs). Due to time 
limitations and the ample amount of 
professional literature available through the 
Society of American Archivists, I will forego 
all discussion on the practical and theoretical 
aspects of archives. However, I would like to 
take a few moments to look at the overt and 
covert stratagems used by HBCU archivists 
conspirators. 

Because of the constant stream of social, 
economic, and political upheavals brought to 
the attention of United States citizens daily by 
the media, individuals united for a common 
goal are thought to be a part of a conspiracy 
akin to anti-government militias, Nazis, 
Skinheads or the Ku, Klux, Klan. However, 
within the context of HBCU archival 
development, I will use the Latin etymology 
of "conspiracy" which means in its purest 
sense, "to breathe together" or "with spirit." If 
you breathe in, inhaling spirit or stimulating a 
creative action, you inspire. If you breathe 
out, exhaling spirit or halting the creative 
moment, you expire, as in the case of dying. 
If you breathe spirit through your skin, 
excreting moisture in conjunction with 
physical movement, you perspire. Thus, all 
humans are a part of this conspiracy whether 
they want to be or not. 



O Zarter B. Cue is archivist, Winston-Salem StaU 



Before I mention some of the conspiracy 
stratagems employed by the Winston-Salem 
State University (WSSU) Archives, it is 
necessary to briefly look at the three phases of 
historical evolution experienced by this 
collection. 

The Historical Foundations 
of the WSSU Archives 

Phase One : In 1965 Christopher Crittenden, 
then Director of the North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History, visited 
Winston-Salem Teachers College (now 
WSSU) to inventory and compile a college 
wide records disposition schedule. In his 
general reconunendations to the college’s 
president. Dr. Kenneth R. Williams, 
Crittenden said, "The quantity of the archival 
materials is not sufficient to justify a full time 
archivist; but the archives should be made the 
responsibility of a single person designated as 
archivist."* Mr. Crittenden concluded his 
general recommendations by exclaiming, 
"The papers of Dr. S.G. Atkins and Dr. F. L. 
Atkins (founder and 1st President and 4th 
President respectively) are so badly scattered 
that their contents are unknown...they are 
dumped in boxes !"^ Suffice to say, Mr. 



* Winston-Salem State College Records 
Retention and Disposition Schedule 
(Department of Archives and History, 
1965). p.xn. 

^Ibid. 
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Crittenden was not inspired by the state of our 
records — he was probably perplexed and 
definitely perspiring. 

Phase Two: In the mid-to-late 1960s, former 
Library Director Lucy H. Bradshaw began to 
collect University publications such as 
catalogs, yearbooks, student newspapers, 
commencement programs, and departmental 
brochures. I have been unable document the 
catalysts of Bradshaw's desire to collect and 
preserve archival material, but it is possible to 
discern she knew of the importance of 
archives relative to HBCUs because she 
obtained her MLS from Atlanta University 
and knew of that institution’s renowned 
Special Collection; and she was familiar with 
the archival work being carried out by 
librarians at Howard, Fisk, Tuskegee, 
Hampton, and Virginia State Universities. 
So, even though Mrs. Bradshaw and her 
library co-workers at WSSU were not familiar 
with the finer points of archival theory and 
practice, they did have the foresight to 
consciously collect University materials of 
historical value. 

Phase Three: In 1991, in anticipation of the 
1992 celebration of WSSUs 100 Year 
Centennial Anniversary commemorating its 
founding in 1892 as Slater Industrial 
Academy, Chancellor Cleon F. Thompson 
revived the idea of publishing a scholarly 
history book on the University. The project 
was first undertaken in 1971 by Dr. E. Louise 
Murphy but due to various reasons, was never 
actually published; and most recently, after 
numerous authors and revisions, it may 
finally be published in December of 1997. In 
the course of these events following the 
Centennial, retired Registrar, Mrs. Frances 
Coble, and Simona A. Allen, granddaughter 
to WSSU founder Simon Green Atkins, 
suggested to the University administration 
that they consider hiring an archivist to be 
responsible for various archival records. In 



January of 1995, 1 was hired as WSSUs first 
archivist with the according title and some 
degree of theoretical and technical work 
experience. 

Seven Conspiracy Stratagems Used by the 
WSSU Archives 

I have chosen the stratagems in 
denominations of 7 for common sense 
reasons: ancient man considered 7 a holy and 
divine number; the earth was formed in the 
book of Genesis in 7 days; there are 7 days in 
a week; the cells in the human body are 
completely regenerated every 7 years; there 
are 7 systems in the human body — there are 7 
power centers, i.e., chakras, along the spine, 
etc. 

Conspiracy Strategy #1: Do Nothing 

I do not mean this in the literal sense of being 
lazy but do no physical work. Upon arrival at 
a new institution take time to observe the 
campus officials and operating stmcture; the 
names and faces of important, and not so 
important, student leaders, staff, faculty, 
administrators, and alumni. Ask yourself 
who, what, where, why, and how these 
persons can help advance your archival 
program. As a graduate of Winston-Salem 
State University, I was familiar with certain 
past and present aspects of both campus and 
local community cultures. Thus, I was able to 
shorten my period of ‘do nothingness.’ The 
duration is totally up to the conspirator — ^I 
contemplated one month. Also, carry a 
pocket size note pad and a pen to write down 
any observations. 

Conspiracy Strategy #2: Assess Basic Needs 
and Find Solutions 

In my case, due to having little or no 
operating budget, I was in need of some basic 
start up items such as tables and chairs for 
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researchers, processing tables, shelving for 
record containers, a desk for administrative 
duties, archival and office supplies. From 
Strategy #1, I had discerned a lack of space. 
The room designated for archives was 41' x 
35 feet and was being used as a storage area 
for discarded furniture at the time of my 
arrival. This space would have to house 
closed stacks, a reading area, and work space. 
Since the entire area had once been book 
stacks there were some metal library shelves 
left, so I converted them to hold record 
cartons and manuscript boxes. There were 
book shelves, tables, chairs, cabinets and 
other items classified as discarded surplus in 
several unused campus buildings, which I 
have happily hauled to the archives. With a 
little sanding, restaining and painting, which 
you can do yourself, you will be surprised by 
your finished product. From Strategy #1 you 
should have taken time to establish a working 
relationship with the painters and carpenters 
on the campus because you may have to 
borrow hammer, nails, or paint. 

Conspiracy Strategy #3; Cultivate 
Relationships with Archivists 
and Potential Donors 

The word "cultivate" means to till; improve 
and refine something. It has been my 
experience that archivists believe in helping 
their fellow colleagues, particularly the 
younger, less experienced archivist. Being 
new to the different world of academia, it was 
important for me to communicate with 
veteran archivists such as Clifford Muse, 
Linda Henry, Ann Shockley, Karen Jefferson 
and John Woodard. I have a part time 
assistant for three-fourths of the year but my 
various duties, which include working at the 
reference desk, have necessitated that I not 
waste time reinventing the wheel. Many of 
the aforementioned persons made invaluable 
suggestions during the time the WSSU 
Archives policies and guidelines were being 
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written. Furthermore, these relationships with 
your fellow conspirators allow you to be part 
of a like minded people who can understand 
your struggles and triumphs. Even the way 
you talk. Mention ‘encapsulation’ in the 
wrong office at an HBCU and I guarantee you 
will be rumored to be into some wild stuff. 

You have to cultivate relationships with 
potential donors and alumni because they 
may have a collection or some money they 
want to send to the archives. David Moltke- 
Hansen of the Southern Historical Collection 
calls this cultivation process 'kissing foot.' 
Some other more financially endowed 
archives may be able to purchase a shoe to 
put on that foot. Several donors that I have 
called on, or that in turn visited me, 
recognized my fiscal and physical limitations 
and took me to lunch! If you don't have 
excess finances you can be successful by 
doing little things: send out birthday cards; 
call just to say hello; have one of your fellow 
conspirators call or write the potential donor 
and sing your praises. It may also be wise to 
invest in a cheap, electric teapot and keep 
some cookies on hand to give visitors — ^you 
never know who will visit your archives. 

Conspiracy Strategy #4: Convince the 
Campus and Community of the Archives' 
Educational Value 

It is a fact that if administrators see your 
program can supplement the existing 
curriculum, they are more likely to support 
you in your archival endeavors. Archivists 
such as Lucious Edwards and Tommy Bogger 
of Virginia State University and Norfolk State 
University, respectively, teach classes in the 
history departments of their institutions. The 
other popular route to link archives to the 
curriculum is to write and publish books. 
Tommy Bogger, Ann Shockley of Fisk 
University, Danie Williams of Tuskegee, and 
Linda Simmons Henry of St. Augustine's 
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College have written books, thus, they are 
selling their universities to the larger world. I 
did not have a major book to put out, so I 
compiled a 90-page current and retrospective 
bibliography of faculty/staff publications. 
Ask your chancellor or some other top 
administrator to write the forward for the 
book and then find a campus sponsor willing 
to publish it for public consumption. To 
prove your archives educational value, 
volunteer to take special visitors to the 
campus on walking tours; or volunteer to 
speak to Freshman Seminar classes. From a 
community standpoint, speak to church and 
civic groups on the basic preservation of 
family heirlooms. Join or form a local 
historical society. In Winston-Salem, Ms. 
Benson and I are Board Members of the 
Society for the Study of Afro-American 
History in Winston-Salem and Forsyth 
County. 

Conspiracy Strategy #5: Use Public Relations 
and Propaganda to Promote the Archives 

Most wars are won or lost due to the 
propaganda of the media. The Vietnam War 
is a prime example of the use of media and 
public relations in influencing public opinion. 
As a conspirator, it may be necessary to 
develop a good relationship with a radio 
station DJ or a newspaper reporter. If you can 
not do it overtly, then do it covertly. I once 
lived in neighborhood where the community 
activists brought their issues out before the 
world on a regular basis. How did they do it? 
They would ‘drop a dime’ [in the phone] and 
call the newspaper with a ‘hot story.’ So drop 
a quarter (pay phones have gone up) on the 
newspaper. Also, be able to write your own 
press releases and radio public service 
announcements, just in case the campus 
media office is too busy to do it for you. 
Some other propaganda tools I have used are 
exhibit brochures, and volunteering the use 
of photographs from the archive collection 



for television programs and documentaries. 
After the Million Man March, I volunteered 
to go on a community access television 
program to speak on the March. My focus 
was Booker T. Washington and his Atlanta 
Cotton Exposition speech and how it 
paralleled Farrakhan's speech and how the use 
of archival material could prove my point. 

Conspiracy Strategy #6: 

Think and Enthusiasticdly Create 

We often make the false assumption that 
people in higher education think. Most 
people become angry, curse, cry, kick and 
scream when faced with a problem. With the 
volume of problems at HBCUs, it is better for 
the conspirator to think, find alternative 
solutions, and avoid high blood pressure and 
heart attacks. The Latin etymology for 
‘enthusiasm’ translates as ‘God in You.’ The 
comedian Rip Wilson use to say, "The devil 
made me do it." This is the behavioral pattern 
some people adopt as opposed to thinking 
enthusiastically. 

Strategy #6 was used to confront a structural 
problem in the WSSU archives. There is a 
floor to ceiling square pillar 3 feet from the 
middle of the doorway leading into the 
research area. This pillar h^ the effect of 
causing people to stop just short of coming 
into the archives. The Chinese believe a post 
or tree in front of a door is bad luck and bad 
luck was the last thing I needed. The solution 
created was to employ a Feng Shui cure. 
Feng Shui translates literally as ‘wind and 
water.’ It is thousands of years old and is the 
Chinese art of placing houses, buildings, etc., 
in the most beneficial place for maximum 
results. We covered the length of the front of 
the offending pillar with a mirror. This was 
then enhanced by placing a 5-foot artificial 
green tree in front of the mirror. If money 
problems won't allow you to purchase picture 
frames then you can always find good 
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